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THE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEWER. 


Hovse or Commons, Fesruary 21. 


THE business of the Commons was, on Thursday evening, desul- 
tory and unimportant. We will mention, however, the prominent 
topics that were discussed. 


Mr. BenettT presented a Petition from Liverpool, signed by 
ween of 5000 of the most respectable inhabitants of that town, com- 
plaining of the grossest bribery and corruption in the election of 
the Members of Parliament for that borough, as well as for the 
mayors of the town: and as this corruption was chiefly prevalent 
among the freemen of the place, the Petition prayed for their disfran- 
chisement, as the only effectual mode of curing the evil. 


Lord Sanpon assured the House, with the greatest gravity, that in 
the last election there had been no corruption. whatever at Liverpool !, 
Whether the House believed his assertion or not we cannot say ; but 
how any man can asgert so much of any place, as a fact (and if it is a 
mere expression of belief it is of no value as evidence), we will not 
venture to determine. The sense of the House seemed to be strongly 
in favour of appointing a Committee to examine into the matter; and 
as Lord Senden undertook to get a petition just as numerously and 
respectably signed, in favour of the innocence of the calumniated 
freemen, and against their disfranchisement, the motion was put off to 
a future day. 


Mr. Matuias AtTwoop raised a long discussion on the question 
whether the Petition of Mr. Robert Franks, against the conduct of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company, should be rred to the Committee 
appointed to examine into the rations of England and Wales, or 
not. He cron Hiensall 0 ontes af the said Company ; and though he 
declared that he courted the most minute investigation, yet he resisted 
the affair being referred to the Committee. He was exceedingly warm 
in his language and manner, and took occasion to ring the alarum bell 
as to the danger which threatened the country from the Ministers 
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meddling too much with our “ancient and venerable institutions,” 
which was‘ cheered by Sir Robert Peel, Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. 
Herries, Mr. Goulburn, and Mr. Shaw ; but smiled at by most other 
persons. 


Mr. Hit was very successful in shewing Mr. Attwood’s inconsis- 
tency; and after this the matter was taken up by Sir Edward 
Knatehbull, Sir Robert Peel, Sir Richard Vyvyan, Mr. Baring, and 
Mr. Shaw, who each tried to prevent the Petition being referred to 
the Committee, but without success, and it was ordered to lie on the 
table. ' , 


Mr. Sianey next introduced his motion for a Select Committee. to 
consider the best means for securing open — in the immediate 
vicinity of populous towns, as public walks, ¢ culated to improve the 
health and comfort of the inhabitants. 'To give an idea of the 
difficulty of bringing any matter of improvement forward with an 
chance of attention, when public business of a more urgent nature 1s 
so constantly pressing on people's attention and time, we may state 
that Mr. Slaney has had this motion upon the books of the House of 
Commons for two years !—and though he had watched with eagerness 
for an opportunity to bring it on, he had never found that opportunity 
until now. ‘This simple fact should allay somewhat of the impatience 
of those who think that a Member can bring forward any thing and 
at any time he pleases. Mr. Slaney’s object, however, is so a 
one, that we rejoice he has brought it forward at last. e have 
given a separate article on this subject in another part of our journal, 
and need not enlarge on it here, further than to say, that the motion 
for the Committee was seconded by Dr. Baldwin, and supported by 
several other Members on both sides of the House; after which the 
Committee was appointed. 


Mr. Hume, in moving for returns of the estimates of receipt and 
expenditure, and expence of collection in the revenue of the country, 
animadverted as to the manner in which the public accounts were 
kept, and suggested an improvement. But after Lord Althorp’s 
reply, Mr. Hume said his object was answered by the discussion which 
he had elicited, and his motion was accordingly withdrawn. 


Mr. Hume afterwards drew the attention of the House to the state of 
the Lighthouses on the coasts of England, and the charges connected 
with their maintenance, as the ground on which he moved for returns 
of the revenue and its appropriation ; to which the Ministers made no 
objection. It was supported by Mr. Pease, the Quaker Member for 
Durham, in the rpagtins e ent and appropriate speech—the first 
ever delivered by a member of that body by Portlannent and which, 
both on that account, and for its own good sense, deserves to be placed 
on record. 

Mr. Pease said that he could not but congratulate the house that public at- 
tention had been called to this important subject. It was one on which he felt 
an interest as being connected with the county which he represented, but, still 
more, it was one concerned the interest of humanity,—it related te the ia- 
terests of a class of men in whose welfare the public were much concerned,—those 
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who were employed in the commercial and naval service of the country, ft was 
well known that the lives of this valuable portion of our fellow-subjects were often 
pent in jeopardy by the state in which lighthouses were hept at the m of 
me of our principal rivers, and it was therefore most desirable that some 
control should be kept over such lights by some responsible public board, To him 
it appeared singular, that while the names of some of the highest persons im the 
kingdom appeared to wabourigtions of 501. and 100/, for different societies whose 
object was the pemaecvatian of human life,—such as the Humane Society, the Se- 
éiety for extending the benefits of Captain Manby’s apparatus, and others of that 
desctiption,—there should at the same time exist a tax levied on our co al 
navy for a purpose which turned out in the gross more injurious than beneficial 
to the safety of that large class of men who navigated our shores. He had heard. 
with much regret that the funds which were destined to inerease the number of 
fighthouses could not be wholly applied to such purpose, and that the number of 
lights must be less in consequence of the claims on ft for pensions to widows and 
orphans of seamen. Now, that these were fit objects ef public commiseration no 
person would deny, but they were so much so that he hoped other means of pro- 
vision for them might be easily found without any diminution of the lights neces- 
sary for the guidance and security of the vessels approaching our coasts. On 
grounds of humanity, on grounds of the necessary protection of dur commerce, 
he hoped that such fands might not be diverted from their legitimate parpose. 
He was glad that the motion had been brought forward, and he hoped that the 
attention of the house would be directed to the returus which. would be made in 
pursuance of the motion. It was to him a great satisfaction that after the rather 
desultory discussions in which they had been engaged since the commencement of 
the session they had at last come to something practical. (Hear, hear.) By some 
of those discussions he had been amused, by some instructed, and perhaps by 
some edified; but on the whole, looking at them as far as their tendeney to prac- 
tical results went, he would say, as a new member, that he had been rather dis- 
appointed. (Hear, hear.) It was therefore a satisfaction to him to see the house 
come at last to some measure from which a practical good might be derived, and 
on that ground he gave his support to the motion, 


Mr. Harvey brought forward a motion, the object of which was 
to obtain official and accurate lists of the divisions in the House of 
Commons. The object is one of such general utility, that it needs no 
argument to prove it desirable. eet 20) 


Lord Stormont, as a true Conservative, objected to the ohm 2 
of a Member being responsible to his constituents either for his 
opinions or his votes. te wes stificient that he spoke and voted 
honestly, and his constituents knew that he would do that whether his 
vote were published or not. 


Lord AttHorP did not object to the principle; but only to some 
details in the plan. Though, therefore, the motion of Mr. Harvey 
was lost, it is only postponed for a season; for as soon as a flew 
Hotse is determined on, and proper arrangements made in it for 
doing all its business with ease and convenience—this and many other 
desirable improvements will follow as matters of course. awn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Fesrvsry 22." — 


A message from the Lords having brought down the Coercive 
for Ireland, as read a third time and passed in ‘that Honse, 
ALTHORP said, the usual course would have been to read ita first 
in the Commons on its being so brought down ; but in de 
the wish of many Members, he should move that the ha a 
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and its first reading be postponed till lresrn | This gave rise to 
in 


a long and desultory conversation, which end Mr. O'ConneLy 
moving that the House should be called over on Wednesday, to ensure 
the fullest attendance. 

Mr. Hume next moved for a return of all those holding seats in 
Parliament who were also holders of office under the crown, including 
even naval and military officers. In the course of his speech, he 
observed that, in past Parliaments, he had observed such parties to 
vote generally in favour of Ministers; and he thought it not impro- 
bable but that, in the present, they might do the same. His impres- 
sion clearly was, that the holding any employment under the crown, 
civil, naval, or military, had a tendency to bias men’s votes in favour 
of ministerial measures. 

Captain Fenton, of the army, protested against the idea that mili- 
tary men were in the least degree influenced in their votes by the 
commissions they held : and Captain Berkeley, of the navy, thought 
Mr. Hume could only have so supposed from the knowledge that he 
would himself so act if placed in a similar situation: an observation 
which Mr. Hume subsequently said, he threw back upon the utterer 
of it with contempt. 

Mr. Rogsvucx contended that there should be no disqualification 
for sitting in the House. It was for the electors cies to make 
the choice; and whether they chose naval men or military, rich men or 

r, the House should receive the Member so sent. All disqualify- 
ing laws were bad, as applied to a representation ; and Mr. Hume, by 
carrying out the principle to its extreme, had now shewn it to be so. 

The recent prosecutions against parties selling unstamped news- 
papers were next noticed by Mr. Hume, who moved for a return of 
them, which was agreed to. 

Mr. Arrwoop returned to his charge of the preceding evening, 
and endeavoured to save the Merchant Tailors’ Company from the 
profane touch of the Corporation Committee. He landed the honour- 
able fraternity of Merchant Tailors, in lofty phrase; and proved that 
the greatest men of the land, in ancient and in modern times, the 
Plantagenets and the Tudors, Hotspur and the Duke of Wellington, 
had been Merchant Tailors in their day. 

Mr. HIvt again met the Member for Whitehaven, and answered 
all his objections fully: but the question turning upon whether the 
Company was a municipal or a trading one, Mr. Grote, in an ex- 
cellent speech, proved that their officers called it municipal in their 
documents: and that they carried on no trade whatever. The peti- 
tion was, therefore, ultimately referred to the Committee for their in- 
vestigation. 

Lord AtTHorp having had intimation that Captain Berkeley felt 
deeply wounded by the expression of Mr. Hume, alluded to in a 
former page, and apprehending that serious consequences might re- 
sult if the matter were not adjusted, appealed ‘to the House before it 
separated as to this matter. 


Mr. Home made a very satisfactory statement as to his general 
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meaning, and the absence of all personal application to the individual 
who felt himself aggrieved. 

Captain Berkeley, it se pa had in the mean time left the House: 
so that when he was called upon, he did not appear. 

The SpeakeR then rose and said, I was sure that the house felt itself deeply 
indebted to the noble lord for having done that which was so essential on the 
present occasion, and which, coming from an individual so peculiarly entitled by 
his station, his temper, and his character to interpose, was likely to bring the two 
hon. members back to a right feeling that personal offence was not intended on 
either side. (Hear, hear.) He regretted that the hon. and gallant member for 
Glocester was not at that moment in his place. He was perfectly well aware of 
what the hon, member for Middlesex had stated, that in using the expression he 
had not meant any personal offence to the hon. and gallant member for Glocester. 
He (the Speaker) had heard the expressions to which the noble lord had referred, 
and he confessed that, if his memory did not fail him when he heard he 
took the meaning to be this,—that the hon. member should treat insi 
against himself with the same contempt with which insinuations supposed to be 
made by him were received at the other side. He (the Speaker) had not interfered 
at the time; he was generally backward in doing so, lest his interposition might 
tend to create the offence which he was anxious to prevent. (Hear.) The atten- 
tion of the house having been called to the expressions, he must say they had 
been explained by the hon. member for Middlesex, who had declared that he had 
meant no personal offence against the hon, and gallant member for Glocester, 
With that explanation the house was satisfied, and if the house was satisfied, it ap- 
peared to him that the proudest and most gallant man that ever lived need. not 
object to their decision. (Cheers.) If what he now stated did not meet the feéling 
of the house, then the house would be justified in sending for the hon. and gallant 
member for Glocester, and taking those steps which the occasion might call for ; 
but after what had passed, it appeared to him that the words of the hon, member 
for Middlesex, followed by the explanation he had given, could be construed only 
in that way which must relieve the most honourable mind from the impression 
that a personal offence was intended. (Hear, hear.) 

We know well the extreme sensitiveness of naval and military 
men; and can, therefore, make large allowances for their irritation at 
any supposed imputation on their personal honour; but we really 
must say, that in this case Mr. Hume was much more sinned 
than sinning: as it is evident that Lord Althorp himself consi 
It was well, however, that he brought the matter forward, or a chal- 
lenge to settle the matter by a duel might have been the consequence; 
and whether Mr. Hume had | it, or refused it, the conse- 
quences would have been personally disagreeable, and productive of 
no public good whatever. Fae 

The — performed the duty of his office 5 A= 0 it 
may be doubted whether there is any man in England who could do 
it better. His very stature, air, manner, voice, and tone, are all such 
as betoken personal dignity, and give his remonstrance, or censure, or 
praise, a vege and authority far beyond what the mere position he 


wo ' yom 
We trust that this sensitiveness will gradually give way to more.of 
mutual forbearance and good-nature than has hitherto prevailed: and 
we should be glad to see some legislative enactment passed, under the 
authority of Government, inflicting severe penalties on the provoker 

or instigators of personal quarrels, and on all who took part in them 
as aiders and abettors ; who often do more mischief than thé princi- 
pals themselves. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Fesrvuary 26, 


Monday, the 25th, being the Queen’s Birth-day, no business was 
done in the House: and on Tuesday, the 26th, there was little ; 
as Mr. O'Connell p ned his motion, relative to Tithes in Treland, 
till a future day ; and Tod Althorp also, deferred the Government 
measures on that subject, expected to come on this evening, till the 
12th of March, in consequence of other pressure of public business. 

Among the petitions presented, on which any debate occurred, was 
one from the City of London, signed by 5330 individuals, praying 
that the House would mitigate the severity of the Criminal Code. 

Mr. Hume, who presented this petition, said, that the excessive 
severity of the law operated to the total impunity of a great propor- 
tion of offenders, by deterring humane persons from prosecuting, and 
by holding out a temptation to jurors to violate their oaths. He con- 
sidered that the existing law, by inflicting the same punishment upon 
a violation of property as on the commission of murder, held out an 
enc ent for the perpetration of that crime. 

Mr. Peist said that the subject to which the petition referred was 
one which ought deeply to interest that House as a Christian assem~- 
bly... He hoped that measures would speedily be resorted to which 
would wipe away the stain that attached to the character of the coun~ 
try on account of the state of the existing law. The frequency of 
capital punishments inspired no terror to evil-doers, for none were so 
careless of death as those who were constantly contemplating it. 

The SoriciroR-GENERAL concurred in the prayer of the petition, 
but said that the petitioners appeared to forget that the punishment of 
death had been abolished in many cases. The petition, one would 
suppose, had been drawn up by persons who had been asleep for the 
last ten years, and were consequently ignorant of the changes which 
had of late years taken place. He said there were cases, of robbery, 
for instance, in which violence offered to the person, greatly aggra- 
vated the offence, and that such crimes ought to be eadebed with 
death. For instance, if a highwayman presented a pistol to the 
breast of the Honourable Member for Middlesex, he would a 
feel himself justified in drawing out his own pistol, and taking the life 
of the highwayman. What, therefore, an individual might fairly be 
justified in doing, the law might also reasonably inflict-—and on this 
arg he contended that it was just to punish such crimes with 

Mr; Buckinenam had heard, with some surprise, the argument 
weed by the learned Solicitor-General ; and, fearing it might make an 


impression in favour of the existing system, coming as it did from @ 
high legal authority, he thought it hie duty to shew its error. The 


comparison between the conduct of an individual, and that of the 
law-—-was not a just one, An individual might be justified in 
taking away the life of one who attempted his own, upon the prin- 
ciple that self-preservation was the first law of nature: and, under 
the joint operation of anger, fear, vindictiveness, and revenge, he 
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might be pitied and excused for so doing. Bat the law was 
a great tribunal which could not be so acted upon. When called 
upon to try and adjudge the offender, jud cal not be suposed to 
be under the influence of an a ol ol ts Secllegg ibed ; aud 
their object, therefore, should be to secure, as effectually as possible, 
these three great ends:—Ist.'To make such an example of the 
offender as should deter others from following him in his criminal 
career. 2ndly, To prevent the individual from again offending in a 
similar way. And 3rdly. To obtain from him as much as possible, 
of restitution to the party injured ; or if no actual injury were effected, 
and only the attempt made, then to make him compensate to society for 
this disturbance of the sa the me sggestes maintaining ity. 
The punishment of effected only one of these objects, prevent- 
ing a repetition of the crime; but that could be as effectually obtained 
by secure imprisonment. ‘The first end was not attained, as the fear 
of death did not operate upon minds of this criminal class: their whole 
lives hardened them against it: but they did dread solitary confine- 
ment. The last end was rendered impossible, because being put out 
of existence, restitution could be made to noone. He, Scala 
conceived the punishment of death, for any offence whatever, to be nei- 
ther just nor wise,and consequently al er impolitic and inoperative. 
He was aware that in this eplalod iment Scrcud the Honourable 
Member for Middlesex ; but not, he was persuaded, beyond the 
Honourable Member for Durham. The most im t argument of 
all, however, against the punishment of death had been overlooked— 
it was this; that in addition to its inefficiency as a deterrer of evil 
doers, and its putting restitution ‘out of the question, it was i 
ble. Many instances had occurred, in which, after the execution of 
men, their innocence had been proved: but life could not be restored 
to them when once taken away. The manacles might be struck off 
from the hands and the feet. of the unjustly imprisoned felon, and the 
ine doors might be thrown open to the unjustly detained captive, 
at life once taken could never be restored ; repentance cut short in 
its beginning could never be resumed : and, therefore, he thought, on 
every ground, of religion, justice, and utility, the punishment of 
death ought never to be inflicted. 

Mr. Rosert CuTtark Fereusson was surprised to hear such 
doctrines as these proclaimed in that House. He thought there were 
crimes for which society was bound, in jastice to itself, to inflict the 
punishment of death; though, he admitted, that it should only 
in cases where violence was used, and not in mere robbery. paene 

Mr. Ewart supported the prayer of the petition, and was glad to 
pax be growing feeling of abhorrence at our barbarous and sanguinary 


Colonel. Torrens presented a petition, for Bolton, the 
overworking of children in factories; and most ap ob- 


served, that the true way to remove such necessity, for severe’ infant 
labour, was to tke off the taxes on the necessaries of life, and make 
the rewards of labour such .as would maintain a family in comfort, 
without putting out its children to this infant slavery. at ae 
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Colonel WitLiams and Mr. Fryer both supported the prayer of 
the petition: and Mr. Botiine admitted there wore-ports. of it in 
which he concurred, but others that required deep cons He, 
therefore, should reserve his opinions on those parts till the: motions 
of Lord Althorp and Lord Ashley, for a Bill to regulate the hours 
of labour odlne beter the House. 

Mr. Fereusson, with great warmth, denounced the system ; and 
spoke in no measured terms of the manufacturers, who practised it : 
he praised Mr. Sadler, for his exertions in this matter ; and ip 
his conviction that the removal of the Corn Laws would not benefit 
the working classes. 

Mr, Hume was afraid that the Honourable Member's large pro- 
perty in land had given him some bias in favor of the Corn Laws: 
and Mr. ‘T'somas Artwoop thought Mr. Hume equally so tainted 
in his great desire to keep up the high standard of value for money. 
Mr. Porrer objected to the cry that had been raised’ agai 
manufacturers; and deprecated a procession and proceedings con- 
nected with Mr. Sadler's entry into Manchester, with flags and de- 
vices, exciting hatred against the masters. Mr. Mark Pwi.uips 
joined in deprecating the attempts made to influence the public mind 
against the manwufacturers ; he attributed much of the evils to the 
bad legislation that had prevailed ; and thought it a great grievance 
that by taxing labour and food, so munch of the burthen of, the 
National Debt should fall on the shoulders even of helpless children, 

Mr. Tomas Artwoop then presented a petition from. the 
Council of the Political Union at Birmingham, eondemning_ the 
practice of calling in the Military at Elections; and praying that 
the Election of Members should be null and void, in all cases, where 
such military interference had taken place. He detailed many .in- 
stances of which Dn sah 0 a witness, where violence was em 
without cause, and intimidation produced by militar esponaen e 
expressed a hope, therefore, that if the Fay. neglect, its 
duty, and not aire: against aulitary interference, that the people of 
England would exercise their undoubted right, to arm themselves for 
self-protection, and come to the pole with Shei pistols ready to. meet 

their assailants. ee 

This, like every thing else that is out of the beaten tra 

betokens either spirit or originality, was met, by, the ding and 
slow-moying ‘members, by cries of “oh, oh,” and tones of ; 
But, will aaty mian deny that whoever holds 4 peal pa the breast of 
another, and attempts to rob him of his purse, is a fair object of reta, 
liation, and a be lawfully shot in his turn? ‘The Solicitor, General 
even admits this to be justifiable. If, then, a soldier plants his. bay- 
onet to the breast of another, and attempts to rob him of his liberty, 
is he not an equal object of retaliation, and is not self- ryation, in 
both cases, the first law of nature. "The dociri therefore, adyocated 
by Mr. Attwood, is not quite so dreadful, after all.. Englishmen : 


selves with pistols to go over sha ae 
selves saaitnk Pobbeld. Thclahine yi Dre 
openly to shoot¢ach other, A man is justified in killi 
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attempts to violate the sanctity of his dwelling; and we should deem 
it equally constitutional, and equally right, to resist, by force of arms, 
all attempts of the military to interfere with the freedom of election. 
Mr. ne who er. this an said that there was a remedy 
for any such wrongs, by an appeal to Parliament, and an enquiry in 
that House; and Mr. Wurrmore and Mr. Forster justibed she 
interference of the military at Wolverhampton and Walsall. 
Mr. Bocktnenam said, he rose to support the prayer of the Peti- 
tion, which was, that all Elections shout be declared null and void, 
the proceedings of which had been influenced by military interference. 
He hoped the House would allow him to call back their attention 
from the details of particular cases, into which they had been drawn, 
to the great principle involved in the Petition. That ilitary, inter- 
ference was deemed unconstitutional, was sufficiently proved by the fact, 
that in all cases of election the military were chiveaty ordered to remove 
to a certain distance from the place of polling ; and, if political rights 
be not protected from the overawing influence of military power, the 
cannot be exercised freely. ‘Nevertheless, instances were Seale 
occurring, in which the military were called in, without any pressin 
necessity, or sufficient reason. If no sucli case occurred to the recol- 
lection of ‘the House, he would mention one. At the recent eleetion 
for Sheffield, of which he had the hotior to be one of the representa- 
tives, the military were sent for without sufficient catise ; they were 
met by a magistrate, at a distance of two miles fyom the town, who, 
finding that their muskets were not loaded with ball, requested the 
officer to have them’ so charged ; and the soldiers had not been more 
ere 


than ten minutes within the Bey of the Inn in which they 
drawn up, before they were ordered to fire upon the multitude, wi 
warning, and without a single discharge of blank cartridge pr 
the murderous volley, ‘The consequence was, that several were 
and others Wetinded. among whom was a watchman op duty to pre- 
serve the peace, and young lads who bight have been going to te 
homes, but were in the crowd at the time. In short, innocent, 
been shed, ‘and shed most unnecessarily., But of what avail was it,to 
the sufferers, to say that they might have redress by a parliame 
enquiry, when it was well known that a sum of about two thousgn 
pounds ‘must be expended to bring it to completion? For himself, 
considering that prevention was better than gure, he hoped to age. the 
interference of the iiflitary rendered wholly unnecessary by, the,s 
tion of the’ vote by “ballot, ‘Which, as it would remove the causes. of 
inition, wo iy eet of och fi ne 
ence ; anid We'shonld see Tiberty and knowledge advancing me 
calmness and! dignity which would never require the exercise of mili- 
for its on. 
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‘A Memaety, whose tiame we could not learn, : that 

the ealengne Mr Becyietdw wus tok Be phe be Hees 

because, ‘had that beeh thé edse, the House would haye. very. 
different version’ of the affair:'” He had hi een in Shefhe 

after the disturbance, and he believed that if ever a military ititerfe- 

rence had been justified in the world, it was at Sheffield, where, in short, 
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the military had saved the town. He would add, that a Coroner's 
Tmgusnt hod been held upon the died bodies , and that it had brought 
in a verdict of “ justifiable homicide.” me; 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Feseuvary 28. 


Tue business of the day was more important than any that has yet 
occurred for the Session: namely, the discussion of the Question, 
whether the coercive Bill, passed with such rapidity through the 
Lords, should be read a first time to-night in the House of Commons. 
In consequence of a proposed call of the House, by Mr. O'Connell 
and also of the deep interest taken in the question ere as W 

as Trish Members, the attendance was the largest that has yet been 
seen in the House, even the upper side galleries being filled to over- 
flowing, and the avenues and the passages as crowded as the interior 
of the building. | 


Lord ATHoRP introduced the subject of the Bill, by admitting 
the difficulty of his situation and the painful feelings, by which he 
was affected in having to propose such a measure to the House, 
He then craved indulgence while he went through the details of in- 
creased and aggravated crimes which, in his mind, rendered this Bill 
absolutely neceasary. The details exhibited a number of instances 
of such wanton barbarity, that it was difficult to believe them ta be 
true. We do not charge upon the Government, the crime of having 
either invented and exaggerated these cases, though that such things 
have been done by former Governments to justify coercive measures, 
every one knows. But we must say this, that the letters read were 
va’ all of them official communications from Magistrates, Military 
Officers, and persons so evidently interested in making the worst. of 
every case, and with such a i bias in favour of arbitrary mea- 
sures as a cure, which was evinced by the very terms of almost every 
letter read, that large allowance should be made in deduction from 
their force and effect. The Irish people have been described as a 
kind-hearted, generous, and hospitable people, by parties on both 
sides of the House: and Mr. Stanley and Mr. Grant. rival Mr, 
O'Connell and Mr. Shiel in bearing testimony to the truth of this de- 
scription: but, if these details of crime be true in every particular, 
then we must say that a more savage race of demons does not. exi 
and that the notion of the kindness, generosity, and hospitality of a 
people, so many thousands of whom, as these details represent, are 
engaged in scarcely any other occupation than secret assault and open 
robbery and murder, is the most unfounded that ever was propagated 
among mankind. id 

When the details of crime had been gone through, exhibiting a 
frightful catalogue both in number and description, Lord ALrHOoRP 
then endeavoured to shew that the ordinary powers of the law were 
inadequate to punish them, as. witnesses were intimidated from 
coming forward—juries were intimidated from serving—and magis- 
trates, therefore, could not commit—nor ioe de dae duty. It 
was on these grounds that the Ministers asked for the Bill to substi- 
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tute Military Tribunals for civil ones, and to bring the criminals te 
; We are strongly tempted to comment on this as we go > but 
if we do so, we shall not be able to conclude the history and 

of the debate. We, therefore, reserve our chief comments, and they 
will be almost wholly in arp and, we hope, in refutation, of 
the views. entertai y Ministers on this subject, for a specific article 
in our next Number, when the Debate will be all before us. We 
have given an article in our present Number, on the impolitic and 
unjustifiable nature of these coercive measures: but, in a future one, 
we will go still further into the question, and prove, as we rei the 
utter impossibility of these measures obtaining the end which they 
are meant to accomplish. 

Mr. TENNYSON rose to move an amendment, to the effect that the 
diseussion should be postponed ; aud that the Bill, now bronght in, 
be read a first time this day fortnight, instead of being aa now. 
He rested his argument chiefly on this ground—that most of the 
outrages detailed had occurred last year, when Parliament was sitting, 
that, therefore, they should have been met then: and next, that 
Special Commissions, sent to the disturbed districts to exercise the 
oe powers of the law, would be amply sufficient to meet the 


To this proposition of delay, we think there is strong objection; 
and we should have greatly preferred an amendment to the effect of 
negativing the Bill altogether. For, if the coercive measures be 
necessary, then their immediate oy is desirable. If they be not 
necessary, then merely moving for delay is admitting the pce of 
the Bill to be sound, and letting it depend altogether upon evidence, 
If evidence of crime could justi y such a mode of attempting to stop 
it, the evidence is more than ient, and no time can be needed for 
more. But we contend, that if all that is adduced be true—which is 
scarcely possible in the naked way in which it has been detailed, with- 
out any explan or palliating circumstances—nay, if even the 
erime committed in Ireland, were double its present amount in extent, 
and in atrocity, the measures recommended by this Bill will not stay 
its progress, but add only fresh fuel to the fire, and make it rage more 
desperately thanever. It is the utter unsuitableness of the means to 
the end, to which we object, and not to any question of detail; and 
upon this we would take our stand, and resist the admission of the 
principle that any circumstances whatever could justify such an uneon- 
stitutional, arbitrary, and despotic exercise of power as this Bill in- 
volves. 

Mr. Butwer took this line of t, though he it rather 
to the demand for delay, than to the rejection of the Bill, which we 
still conceive ought to be the point contended for by those who feel 
and think as he expressed himself. His meer were such as to 
agatha gehen ar hot effeet the end proposed—though 

admitted, what we never can, that a case of necessity might arise 
by which the measure wor'd be justified, and if the Ministers 
waited, and such a casé should happen, the House would then pass 
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it atonce. We say never!—for it cam never. be right to puta whole 


people under the yoke, for the resistance of the minority : and if the 
resistance be of the majority, the national will should then, be re- 
spected; and a separation of the countries, or a of. govern- 






a yc a what. has been. done in) all_revol 
England—America—Spain—Portugal-—France— Poland--| 
—and Greece ; aud an adherence to just principles. should, teach 
that what is just in one case, is just in every other of a similar nature ; 
that since the exercise of arbitrary power never produced gs a 
but only widened the breach, in other nations, ,it-can have no: othe 
effect than this; and that if we applaud those resistances of, tyranny 
which heve led to the independence of other countries, to which we 
have assisted in sending protocols, troops, .and even kings, any r 
sistance to the new tyrannies attempted in Ireland will be applauded 
by the patriots of those other lands whose revolutions we have com- 
mended—and by the just,and consistent among ourselves, Let tl 
reader think deeply of this; and ny it with the truly noble as 

as philosophical sentiments uttered by Lord Brougham, at the clos 
of his speech on the second reading of the Reform Bill, when th 
political associations of England, and the attitude of resistance 
sumed by the people, were complained of (with an extract from w. 

Mr. Bulwer concluded his shirem), and he will have the whole 
essence of the question before him. Lord Brougham thus truly said— 


‘ Those portentows appearances, the growth of later times—those figures that 
stalk abroad, of unknown stature and strange form—unions and leagues, and mus- 
terings of men in myriads, and conspiracies against the Exchequer,—whenge do 
they spring, and how come they to haunt our shores? What power engen 
these uncouth shapes—what multiplied the monstrous births till thoy peopled the 
land? ‘Trust me, the same power which called into frightful existence; and armed 
with resistless force the Irish volunteers of 1782,—the same power which rent in 
twain your empire, and conjured up thirteen republics,—the same power whieh 
created the Catholic Association, and gave it Ireland for a portion. What 
isthat? Justice denied—rights withheld—wrongs perpetrated—the force whi 
common injnries lend to millions—the wickedness of using the sacred: trust of 
government as a means of indulging private caprice—the idiocy of treating Eng- 
lishmen like the children of the South Sea Islands—the phrenzy of believing, ar 
making believe, that the adults of the nineteenth centu: oan pe tap tiie chil tren, 
or driven like barbarians. “This it is that has — up the strang, sighs 
which we how stand aghast. \ And shall we persist m the fatal érror of com n 
the giant progeny, instead of extirpating the execrable parent? Good: God! 
men never learn wisdom, even from their own éxperience?) Will.they never be 
lieve, til it. be too late, that the surest way to. prevent i lerate desires being 
formed—ay, and unjust demands enforced—is to grant, in due seasop, the mode- 
rate requests of justice ” ~ fatto Shas sbi neccie? -is Sad soabbaelS iid 
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Mr. Grote made an excellent and argumentative | 
the measure; ‘but the moment he began to touch on the’ of 
military 'men to'be biassed, by their Saeeroaee education, in favour 
of severity ; and their incompetency, from the nature ‘of their stadies 
and habits, ‘to sift and examine evidence with skill and discretion ; 
such a clamour was raised against him in the House by the naval 


military members, who, as in Mr. Hume's motion the other night, 
thought their professions insulted, as almost to drown the s 
remonstrances, and at the same time to the trath of that 


sensitiveness, which makes naval and military men less qualified to sit 
calmly in judgment on offenders than the civil members of the ordi- 
nary tribunals of the land. Mr. Grote sup Mr. Tennyson's 
amendment for delay, though we would rather have seen him on 
the side of a direct negative to the Bill in all its parts. 

Captain BerKEvey occupied the House a most unreasonable time 
in detailing his fox-hunting excursions in Kilkenny, and paying high 
compliments to two—no doubt very worthy— gentlemen, Le hy fee 
tality he had shared there. He told also, at far greater’ length than 
their importance warranted, several stories of individuals, the object of 
which was to shew that political agitation in Kilkenny had so changed 
the character and opinions of the people, that the very person whom 
at one time ae a a ideal miles in _ oo in admiration 
of his principles, they had subsequently insalted in ‘the grossest'man- 
ner, ty hat therefore, valiticd elation was the cause of the 
increased disturbance. whan 

~ Mr. Frxw contended that this change in the conduct of the people 
was brought about by the conductof the present Government, in en- 
deavouring to enforce the payment ‘of tithes: To this obnoxious 
measure he’ traced entitely ‘the growing opinion im’ favour ‘of the 
Repeal of the Union, and to the mortification and ‘disappointment of 
the Government, at finding themselxes unable to enforce this pay- 
ment, and all their favourite candidates trampled upon at the b ° 
those very men who were most strongly pledged to advocate 

, Was to be traced the bitterness which had concocted, and the 
hostility which had dictated, this co¢rcive Bill. 

Mr, STANLEY Pinte about. eleven aricmp ed reply. We have 
already atlverted tothe. impression whieh: his first appearance creates. 
On this oceasion, however, he was paler than wala ‘brows more 
closely ‘knit, anid his whole look’ oak an eal pig ering Pa most 
determined resolution to carry through the measure before the House, 
or #0 fal] amidst the ruins of his own creation. His first feeling 
soil 4 t0 be, ‘that Lord Arriorr ‘had stated the case too gently ; 
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pression, that he should convince every man ‘who heard: him’ of the 
absolute necessity of the measure before the House: © In this we can 
tell him, thus early, that he did not succeed ; bat» it'is the habit 
of practised advocates to assume that everybody will be convinced, 
in order to win over all the waverers, who, the moment ‘they believe 
that likely to be the case, having no firmness and no courage to stand 
by an opinion of their own, merge it in that of the pear hers 
like always to be with the strongest, for there safety is surety 
found. . coiaed be aon é 
Mr, Stan.ey went over many of the cases which’ Lord Pocnome 
had stated before, but throwing mto them his own peculiar iT 
of manner and tone, they beeame pictures of far more vivid rims 
than in the hands of the gentle Chancellor: and we can only repeat 
again what we said before, that if the details be true, and the’ dtroei- 
ties fairly and impartially described (which, however, wé cannot be- 
lieve upon the mere ex parte statements of the tainted and’ ‘biassed 
individuals from whom the come), that the annals of the world 
do not furnish a Soe to the savage, cowardly, base,’ and riffian- 
like outrages which would seem to form the sole occupation of the 
peasantry of a nation, described, by the person who make these 
outrages a pretence for these measures, as the most generous, kind- 
hearted, and hospitable in the world! There is falsehood and con- 
tradiction upon the very face of it; and both of these’ assertions cans 
not possibly be true. The following passage was that which appeared 
the most highly-wrought, and received the loudest'and most general 
approbation. Pat aie 
The Attorney-General said that he did not find in 150 cases whieh he had gone 
through, a single one ¢onnected with tithes, (hear) nor any instance of the persom 
or property of a gentleman being the object of aggression; but the weak, the 
destitute, the poor—labourers, widows, humble families,—in a word, the most de- 
fenceless and unprotected classes were the victims. There were parties who were 
exposed to acts of violence and outrage which made the blood run cold whett they 
were recounted, (Cheers,) If this was the liberty fur whieh gentlemen: opposite 
contended—the liberty which the Government was charged with infringing++the 
liberty, not of doing what was most injurious to others, bus of injuring, 
wronging those who were most defenceless and unprotected—the liberty of assas- 
sination, of murder, of midnight burglary and outrage, of determined con 
against the laws of the land and the well-being of society—if, of infringement 
upon this species of liberty Ministers were accused, he admitted that they were in- 
deed most guilty (cheers); but if to protect and ensure the liberty of the. well- 
disposed and the weak—if to maintain the public peace—if to vindicate ie 
authority of the law—if to guard the poor man’s hearth from ou —be 
duty of a Government, call this a coercive, despotic, , and arbi 
trary bill if you will, —designate it by what term of reproach you-pleagey but he 
contenced nevertheless that it was a bill which, far from injuring or, destroying 
went directly to preserve and perpetuate liberty in its truest and most genuine 
¢haracter. (Renewed and continued chedtisg’y Ske ‘ 
That this is eloquent no man will deny: that delivi 
Stanley's power it should ‘make a momentary impr 
loudly cheered is not 'to be wondered at.’ “But 
regarded beyond the moment, for the justive ¢ 
they sonainat by’ bhonagerer Wy tas PDE be 
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with impunity ? -God-forbid! Yet with this, we are b aemeat 
— Mr: Staney knows, that: there plo tte 

ill; who are as anxious as himself to put an end to a: 
and who wish to see justice and mercy take. the place of » and 
wrong. And shall. it be because we differ fram him im our of 
the means by which this could be effected that, therefore, he should 
charge us with contending for.a liberty to commit crime? seraeshe 
disingenuous, this is insulting, this is unjust. 

We contend that ail these crimes can be prevented by a very = 
yous and vigilant: constab force, without any military pow 
whatever—we..contend that if any remain unprevented, they can nee} 
tried, and the requisite degree of punishment ensured by civil tribunals, 
without ny courts martial at all, and since consti/utional means can 
be employed, which shall be at once a preventive and a cure. it és an 
infringement of eniawins is a violation of right,—it is a usurpation 
of despotic power to put a whele district under martial law;—and 
rijeniater win su for the crimes of others, which crimes can 

be prevented or punished, without infringing constitutional liberty at 
all, Alas! were ? Mr. Stanley and the government of which he is a 
part, so anxious for the comfort of the poor,—the destitute,—and the 
widow,—if they were—as he rs careful to guard the poor 
man’s hearth from intrusion, why do they not tax the enormous 
wealth of the English nobility who draw their annual thousands from 
the forfeited estates of the country,—~and with it give real relief to 
the poor, the destitute, and the widow ?— Words of commiseration 
will feed no hungry family,—courts martial will clothe no naked 
children,—and suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act will remove no 
tr We oy again, therefore, suspend your bayonets and your 

ishments—till you have tried what just ustice and relief will do; and 
if the Government are deterred from ling ng forward any measure 
for the relief of Ireland by taxing the rich eink possessors of the 
estates in that coun or the maintenance of the poor, en, on 
of its fajlure'in the use of Lords, let them justify their own bene- 
volence, and admit their own fears of a superior force opposing their 
own desireg,—their country will do them justice,—and help them to do 
justice to Ireland too. 

But we must hasten to a close, and reserve much that we have to 
say for the ensuing week. The manner in which Mr. Stan.ey ter- 
minated the debate of the yn it was nearly two hours past 
bs it when he concluded, his address—was.as skilful as that in 

began it ; he endeavoured,— and such are yot the unreflecting 
pee me opr ere yen do passion and fe 
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overpower judgment and reason in the bulk of the members of 
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extraordinary devotion of men to bis otders and commands. 2. That 
under the mask of advising peace, he stimulated to outrage ; and in 
the very manner in which he prohibited certain acts, such as a 

upon the Irish bank for he s _ 3. That 

had, in a recent sheeting of characterized 
the whole House of Commons as 600 robbers of the public liberties and 
Corts Fotument, by shiny odes Scdb-ponphoyent deectaniy Sattlp 

in , by writing to . 

[tah members ait othe co , because they had not voted with 
him, in opposing the ress. e indi all, parts 
of the. ards the individual who was the ad 
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oy 
was greater ihan ever we ber to have seen: assembly w 
The cules ofthe Treasury Bebe, Lond Alt and SisJ.0 7 
ex , Wereagita e strongest d » SMe OF seemed 
Hoses te ria But the storm raged still more utiously other 
where the cries and tatints, and exclamations of join 
triumph, at an which the 80 ng, 
sistible—so strained the lungs and red the of h 
we apprehended nothing less than the bursting of bleod-vesvels and 
lation in many. Others sat, with pale countenances and quivering lips, a 
able to conceal their rage or. mortification; and scarcely ten persons 
were to be seen in any pest of the House unmoved by this fever of exelite- 
ment, which Mr. Stanley's bitter denunciations of. Mr. O‘Connell,, had. 
excited: so that, if a division upon the Bill had. ’ 
ment, we délieve there would have scarcely bee 
dred present who would not have voted for its 
This was a masterly stroke of tactics on the 
as the act of a senator, it was unworthy and 
pose was the House called together? to 
duct of Mr. vy Cena, or to sormpalen what aes 
eace to a country with seven millions of people? nie 
formed be really the cause of the sufferings of the 
raigned for his crimes—be acquainted with the charge to be 
against him-—be alldwed ration for his defence—and be 
over to a calm and impartial tribanal for his sentence. Let j 
done, even to him: for why should it be violated towards any man 
ps ine nd arbi hat i oa 
enormous, i and arbitrary be to 
ters, however —to any Lord-ieutenant, however soutien 
Reformed Parliament be made to lose the confidence and 
spect of those who sent up its Members t6 relax the 
our céde, to advance liberty, and not. a 
first great act one of arbitrary coercion 
any portion of their fellow subjects in: 
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We first ask, why are 658 Members sent to Parliament? The 
answer is, because there are 658 places, the inhabitants.of which. have 
wealth enough and intelligence enough to deserve to be 9 
Then what is, meant. by their being, represented? ... ibtedly, 
their having some one of theirhvice, to be ever present in Parliament, 
to speak his sentiments on the measures brought before it, and to 
advocate or oppose them, on the principles on which he was chosen. 
It must of course be assumed, that the person so chosen is able to 
think in a manner worthy of a legislator, and to give utterance to 
these thoughts whenever required ; otherwise there would be no use 
in sending him: and if the persons represented are not competent to 
make a good selection, then are they not worthy to be represented 
at all. 3 
Admitting this, then, to be the theory of the formation. of the 
House of Commons, a building should be constructed capable of 
containing all the Members.comfortably—to which the present edifice 
is wholly incompetent; and, when they were assembled, such rules 
should be observed, as would extract from thoseattending, the greatest 
amount of useful knowledge and sound judgment that the time would 
admit. This is the practical end.and aim. of deliberation 
Members. . It is not, surely, that. fifty only should be 
lay down the . law, and six. hundred mere listeners, to 
dissent. from the measure proposed! ‘This would be an a i 
whieh no, man would advocate. What then? Why, that every in- 
dividual of all the 658 ought to attend; that. every one who desired 
to be heard should have an opportunity of delivering his. opinion; 
and that from the “collective wisdom” of the whole, a-seund:conelu- 
sion should be formed. 

This is the common sense view of the subject. But what is the 
practice? It is this.—In the House of Commons, there are two small 
points, from which the Members, when they rise, are most certain of 
“catching the § rs eye;” and this, be it remembered, is at pre- 
sent the only rule for determining who shall speak first. These two 
points are thus oecupied ;—that on the right hand of the Speaker by 
the Ministers and their most stannch adherents, to the number of 
twenty or thirty; and that on the left-hand by the Opposition and 
mr staunch pti to on same extent. These, then, the favoured 
“ fifty,” are the persons who, oeeupying the most eommandi i- 
tions, are the most certain of obtaining a hearing; end, acordingy, 
let the Newspapers be watched savefelly, ukat be seen that, 
are scarcely ever more than fifty persons who take partin general debate. 
Is it to be s that the other 608 are incompetent ?—that. they 
have no thoughts worth uttering ?—and.no words. in which to clothe 
them? No one ever pretends this: for, that'would be to libel’ the 
persons who sent them there. But, in reality, they are as much 
excluded from any share in the debate, ‘by the present: system, as if 
they had a padlock placed upon.their lips ; and: the more medestiand 
brought forward, as ought to-be:the ease: MINE AM EIN 
What is the consequence? Just this thatthe: lot, or junta, or 
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coterie, om eitherside, usurp the entire: time of the House, disgust 
the Members who were sent there to take a parvin the deliberations’es 
well as. themselves, but who aeanety without Sy seated these 

a ing; ° ; 
qeiaedented of no more use in the House oan they would be if 
they were absent, they relax in their attendance, and give the theatre 
or the opera, the concert or the dinner-party, a decided preference: 

We contend, therefore, that one of two things ought to be done: 
Either that the | tives of the country should be reduced to one 
hundred in number, these to be efficient men, and their punctual 
attendance, and thé delivery of their opinions, if only in sentences of 
twenty words each, to be obli Or else, that a House’ 
enough to accommodate all, should erected, and rules to secure 
hearing’ of all whenever tlicy desired to speak, ‘should be framed, 80 ‘as 
to constilt’ “the greatest good of the greatesthuniber.” A man's 
not fit to be in Parliament ‘uriless he ‘can think accurately aid spettk 
intelligibly’; but ‘neither his capacity for thinkmg nor his power ‘of 
parr broke he the Teast use to him or his constitutents, ‘if ‘the 

portunity be not presented''to him of bringing both into action. 
Totes present it is done by clamonr, obtrusiveness, arid even insolénce; 
we wish to see it'done in @ calm, eraneeton and dignified mane 
ner; and while we see, in all institu aroun 
for decent order; for regular aur week for limited and: ful woo 
tion, and'for just oop pone ‘of power. sure, and effectivetiess, 
we cannot ive any e highest assembly of the 
realm should lave its ace 
similar provisions. 

Mr. Wynn, in, his observations on, this subject, during the short 
convesauien tht passed in the House, remarked, that on, looki 
back to the debates of early times in the history of the House. 
Commons, it was evident that few speeches panty any length. of ti time 
in the delivery, They were all short, pithy,and much to the p 
and therefore the Cliloes of the House was got through m a few 
hours a day. He attributed the increased length of the rip apicil 
made to the modern practice of publishing the debates in 
papers. Members now s yn at pet length, because they vaker to 
see their speeches repor bt ms the public. might per 
haps judge of the ieppoctancs art rg doen large luge mena of ie 
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with whom we converse. A knowledge of this. change, and: of the 
manner in which. it. has-been brought about, may help. ee 
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the remedy we seek. Formerly, speeches were made for no other 
purpose to persuade or convince those to whom. were 
addressed : consequently they were short, pithy, much to the pur- 
pose, and never wearisome. ‘This is the constant practice of real men 
of business, when they meet for business only. The Ministers do 
not make long in their Cabinet Councils. Barristers are 
concise and conclusive in their consultations; and in any meeti 
which is strictly private, and which has no other end in view than a 
sound conclusion upon some matter to be undertaken and carried for- 
ward to execution, the speeches are all of the same character and 
description. When the Ministers come down to the House of Com- 
mons, and want to put the best face on a bad measure, if is good 
policy in them to encourage much talking—and the more irrelevant 
the better ; because the farther off the thoughts of all can be hepsi 
the real subject, the more certain will it be that its essence will escape 
detection, and their end be attained. In this way, Lord Castlereagh 
used literally to talk against time, in order to weary every body into 
deserting the House if they were opposed to him, or to abject sub- 
mission, out of sheer despair, if they remained. In this way, in the 
Committees, a Member will find his point likely to be carned if he 
can only talk on till four o'clock comes, so that no decision may take 
place that day; and in the evening and morning before they next 
meet, he may concoct new schemes, and get new witnesses, or tire out 
old ones: and so by good generalship, as it is called, but by art and 
cunning, as we shoold characterize it, gain his point, and put justice 
aside by mere manceuvre. These are some of the advantages of “un- 
limited license to long speeches ;” and therefore men who feel that 
they are in the wrong, and who want, whether in Parliament or at 
the bar, to confound the jury, to mislead them, and to make the 
worse appear the better reason, may well be tenacious of any limita- 
tion or restriction. But men who are in earnest, who are straightfor- 
ward and sincere, and who want only clear reasoning and honest 
decision thereupon, will find such limitation greatly to their advantage. 
The speeches made in the House when no reports went forth to the 
world, were directed to one object only, the persuasion, or conviction of 
those to whom they were addressed ; and these were estimated not by 
their length, but by their quality. The speeches delivered in the 
House of Commons now, are directed to. two objects :—first, to con- 
vince or obtain a victory over opponents within; and, next, to be read 
by as many of the public without as possible. We admit that both 
these objects are legitimate and hcaratts, tages desirable to be achieved, 
and deserving every facility of attainment; but we contend that long 
and irrelevant speeches neither accomplish the one nor the other. 
. Beyond half an hour, the attention becomes fatigued, unless the sub- 
ject 1s deeply interesting, and the-speaker really eloquent, animated, 
and captivating ; therefore it is, that a dull sermon of twenty minutes 
seems spormeoanty long, and sets people asleep in mid-day ; therefore, 
also, itis, that a dull speech of thirty minutes drives ¢ to sleep in 
the House of Commons, where a dozen are sometimes to be seen sunk 
into the arms of Somnus, in all the comfortable repose of complete 
oblivion. Long speeches, therefore, when they are tiresome, persuade 
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No one, convince ‘no one ; and; if besides being’ tiresome, they are 
angry ‘and vindittive, they anger in othiers; and rouse: 
feelings ; so that at the end of the speech, the ‘parties attempted to be 
convinced até farther off from being so than ever! * This is the effect 
of long and wearisome s within the House. Now, what is 
their effect without? for these two spheres embrace the whole range 
of their utmost operation. It is this. If they are reported at full 
length,’as is the casé in the Mirror of Parliament, they are, like peti- 
tions, laid on ‘the table; but nobody, except the person who uttered, 
and he who printed them, ever reads them through. If they are 
reported at half the length of their delivery, as is sometimes the ease 
in the Times, and the paper comes out late in the day, after a hea 
debate up to four o'clock in the morning, a double sheet, one 
filled with advertisements, and the other half occupied with debates to 
the exclusion of other matter, still nobody reads them ; for it would 
consume the entire day, which nobody but the most useless of idlers 
can devote to such a purpose: and, therefore, if a man of business 
takes up the paper, he stands aghast at its heavy and interminable 
columns, and puts down the sheet in despair, saying emphatically, if 
he be asked whether there is anything in the paper of to-day, “No! 
nothing ;” meaning, simply, nothing that he thinks it worth his while 
to begin, since getting to the end is hopeless and impossible. 

For utility out of doors, then, these long speeches are just as useless 


as they are within. Sometimes they are shortened; when a reporter 


from the House of Commons comes to the printing office with two or 
three columns of matter more than the paper will contain,—that the 
editor orders him ty “ cut it down,” so as to bring it within the pre- 
scribed space,—and how does he do this? Why, as might be expected 
of any man, tired and sleepy, at three in the morning. Instead of 
re-writing and abstracting, or abridging the matter, so as to give the 
essence of the whole, he dashes his pen through a large portion of 
some speeches, striking out, perhaps, the most material parts, and 
leaving the least important to stand ; for he has neither time nor incli- 
nation to discriminate. He then goes on to “ cut down” a portion of 
the next, in the same way ; and, no judgment being exercised, one fre- 
quently sees, in one speech, replies to something evidently said in a 
ormer one, but which something being cut out, the reader is as mach 
in the dark as ever. This is the case even when the “ cutting down” 
is done by an impartial hand ; but if it be done by a opm: parti- 
zan, it is ten times worse ; for then all the best part of the opponént’s 
speech is cut out, and the worst only allowed to remain: while the 
very opposite rule is followed in the curtailment of the other party, 
so that a member is made to appear very wisc in the Mornin 

nicle, and very foolish in the Times,—very long in the Morning 
Herald, and very short in the Morning Post; and, as the Evening 
Papers have no reporters of their own, but follow the Morning ones 
according to their party ; and as all the Weekly Journals throughout the 
Country follow the London P. in their , $0 @ perversion, 
Or a Mistepresentation once issuing from the fountain head, is made to 
tun th all the ‘subordinate streams, anda man is thus made the 
author of sentiments the most remote from those he uttered; and 
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what he really did say, is often s0 ‘and disjointed, as to be 
scarcely recognizable even by himself. ia Oy wae wien 
Now, we ask, since there is a limit to the powe _of giving patient 
and willing attention within the House, would it not be W to ascer- 
tain that.limit, and never pass beyond it if possible? and as there is 
equally a limit to the space to be given to jie ted withor 
House, as well as to people's time and inclination for reading ther 
would it not be equally wise to keep within those limits also? If 
were done, whatever a man said would make an impression, if listened 
to agreeably ; and whatever was reported of him, would 
likely to answer his purpose, if read without wearying. ‘Surely, then, 
it 1 ten, that a member should make a short speech, well considered, 
well arranged, consecutive, conclusive, and complete in all its 4 
and be heard throughout, and read throughout, because of its brevity, 
and closeness:to the purpose,—than that he should ‘ twice’as long, 
and have only half of it heard, or half reported; and the most impor- 
tant facts omitted, while the most unimportant alone remained.’ “In 
every point of view, therefore, in which this subject is considéred, we 
are persuaded that the more it is examined into, the more it will appear 
that our suggestions are well founded, and that it would’be better for 
all parties, and far better for the country at large, that our plan, or 
something approaching to it, shoul be adopted: and although it’be 
now regarded as a novelty, and for that reason only, met with cries: of 
“ oh, oh,” and laughter—the very salutation that was bestowed ‘by the 
Boroughmongers on the Reform Bill, when Lord John Russell opened 
its details to the House—yet, a short while hence, it will-be regarded 
as perfectly reasonable and practicable in all its parts. wa 
But the scheme which we propose, of limiting the ‘hes of mem- 
bers, is said to be “ Utopian pao often ak tbat Heqiuctitly mis- 
applied, expression, and peculiarly characteristic of weak minds, who, 
from want of powers of perception, can never believe in the practica- 
bility of anything, until it is really tried and proved beyond all power of 
doubt and contradiction. Columbus's voyage of discovery was deemed 
“ Utopian.” The idea of an American republic was called a “ chimera ;” 
the extract of light from gas was considered “ visionary ;” and the 
plication of steam to navigation was pronounced “ absurd.” ‘Nay, 
Reform Bill itself was characterized, by its opponents, as “ Utopian ;” 
and all persons of weak intellect, and slow powers of conception, deem 
every thiag impracticable of which me by not been the suggesters 
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or which has not been actually done by some person before them. 
The phrase “ Utopian” is therefore one that any person may pply to 
any thing which he wishes to disparage, and to which he can raise ho 
better abjection ; it is accordingly resorted to when other means fail’: 
as people rail and call cach other ill names, when they have no better 
argument to use, ig i HB ie ses for 
This Utopian scheme of. owes, then, was simply to limit the time 
during which « Member of Pasliament could claim a right.to,, be 
heard—during which time he was not: to: be. interrupted ;. out. at, its 
yo ee he was to become dependent. on the: suflerance or. the i 
du of the House, Io then, in tag.” ang: Geumghiogatannie 
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ore indispensable tat ae 
jaa for the deli these opinions ; as by this means-alone can 
any great number be upon any topic in eet Y 
Some raion suppose myo of eonning ta: pa have 
taught us utter aprer ts speeches 
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judges of what our own experience ght so oe er 
and if our own opinion ef our own Y tinited by we 
may truly say it has taught us this ;:— | err S may vi 

the hour-glass ; that speeches are limited in man is ine ee 
—in most public meetings—and in all churches a sy none gilees 

are sermons but speeches on partieular subjects ryt a 

of time,—beyond which few persons venture to go, without ayes. 
tification of urgent and particular circumstances, which; im the’ House 
of Commons, as elsewhere, would obtain for any man the oe 
of extension, as an indulgence ; and make him careful’ 

repay that indulgence the im ice of that with whieh he ala 
occupy the extra time : experience has proved to us, 'that 
eer anton eed secateaunint, deletes 


waste.of 8: 
Scndiy alias cides ts tli atrearhet sy cap udp 
dred so waiting have.an ‘anal vite th Moar la Beveltioes 
ar the opinion of one among this hundred’ affect the division ‘oa 
the debate; wlien the time at which that” mitist be closed, ‘is 
Sed ond eneresineds and when only one topic is ‘treated’ vf ‘tte 
nt a, that it is easy to it to every 
or ren a pe eo 
inevitable :—Rither that every debate must be 
if all who wish to deliver their opinions on 
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to be heard, and the business. of the country,-be, made to stand 
ail , pet i 


still :--Or the debate must be cat. waiting for such par- 
ties to be heard ; and therefore, while the nojay, the, the ab-, 
trusive, and the vociferous, have every latitude allowed them, to,speak. 
at any length they please,—the more modest and the more retiring, 
whose facts and arguments may be of the greatest value, may. be, kept 
in perpetual silence, by clamour and cries of ‘‘ Question” forcing on, 
a dsision, chiefly because the long irrelevant. speeches .of the {ame 
limited” class have wearied the patience of the House, exhausted.the 
strength and attention of its Members, and disgusted ther ‘nio @.pre- 
cipitate and unjust termination of that which gave them just offence, 
We ask,—is this just ?—is it rational? Can it be amended ?-and 
if so, by what means? It is clear that the present means ef compelling 
Members to shorten their speeches, are not only indecent and un-. 
becoming, but they are ineffective:—the coughing and the clamouring 
now resorted to, may terrify the modest, and prevent the disclosure 
of much valuable matter, from a well-informed but unobtrusive Mem- 
ber. But will it stop the insolent ?—will it put down the determined? 
—will it abridge the speeches of those who most need curtailment? 
Not in the least.. It makes them only more obstinate: and, in:addi- 
tion to the time lost by the clamour (to say nothing of its indecency) 
the anger generated on both sides is such, that the interrupted speaker 
gives his auditors half an hour more of his tediousness by way of 
punishment; and they, again, turn a deaf car, and will not “ listen to 
the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely.”. A breach is 
made between speaker and hearer—which every fresh provocation 
widens ; and, instead of the accents of persuasion, breathed with 
mildness and listened to with delight, the speeches become furious 
denunciations, uttered in rage and disappointment—tejected with, 
scorn and repugnance—and leaving no one good impression on any 
party or any individual among all the vast assembly, | 
It may be thought “ Utepian” to try to.alter this; but. we should. 
hold it to be criminal not to attempt to do, so. For what purpose 
were we sent into Parliament? to gratify our own personal f of. 
vanity, or to promote the public business of the. nation? Ifthe 
former, nothing would be more easy than, for us to make as long 
speeches within the walls of Parliament, as it is well known we have 
made without. We should do, therefore, somewhat of injustice to 
ourselves, by imposing any restraints or limitations, if personal dis- 
play and mere exhibition were our object... But we feel that we have 
en sent into the Honse for the performance of grave and important 
duties ; we fecl that every moment of time wasted there, is an injury 
done to the country ; we know that division of, labour, punetmality of 
hours, and lintitation of speeches, are the only means by. which the 
business of the coutitry can be well done, and by which every man 
can be sure of having his fair share in the deliberations on which the 
decisions are to be founded. We contend, therefore, that as every 
good man of business, before he enters on his duties, looks|well to the 
machinery by which his objects are to he effeeted, and puts thatirst in 
the best possible order before he begins his work, so:it is the duty of all, 
who are seriously intent upon seeing the business of the state well done, 
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—of bringing to its execution as- much at possible of the variety of 
facts and opinions which every ‘Member’can, in his | , furnish to 
the elueidation of the question, —to set carnestly to to improve the 
machinery of the House of Commions,—to do, for the facilitation of 
its details; — ee has prone es year ewan ee 
its principles,—and to make the whole Engine of State work sm 4 
rapidly, and efféctively;—not ‘merely without but within,—not pan 
in sending up good Members from the country, but ensuring to those 
Members, when they arrive, a justice and fair-play, in all the 
deliberations of importance. If we do not do this, our business is 
but half performed ; for, while we have repaired the hull of the Vessel 
of the State, and put every thing about her outer frame-work in good 
order, we. shall still have left her masts, and sails, and tackling, her 
rudder, her compass, and all her interior materials and discipline, in the 
same rude disorder as before. No !—let us even have a good ship—a 
good crew-~-and good commander ;—if we have not, also, good rules 
and good regulations for the equable and efficient performance of. the 
duties of all, we shall never weather the storm which we must prepare 
to encounter ; but, on the contrary, sink and founder amidst the waves 
of contention, merely from the want of that division of labour, and fit 
adjustment.of means to ends, which all practical men know to be in- 
dispensible to success in every operation of life. 


We were among the first in England to advocate the immediate 
abolition of Slavery, many years ago :, and we were. then taunted,.on 
all sides, with being quite “ Utopian.” We had only to.wait+till 
the slow-moving people overtook us; and we now see it to. be the 
almost unanimous cry of the whole country., Is, it any more 
just, or more practicable, now, than it was ten years ago? Notin the 
least: the only difference is, that people are better and_ wiser ; and 
have, therefore, come to more sound conclusions upon, that subject, 
We were the first to make a tour through the country, to stir up the 
whole community in opposition to the East India Company's mono- 
poly. ‘The idea of an humble individual thinking, he could over- 
throw such long established chartered rights, was deemed “ Utopian.” 
We had only to wait—and we now see people universally admitting, 
that this was the most effective plan ever yet devised, for awakeni 
pa attention to a great public question ; and it is agcordingly f 
owed by the Anti-Slavery, Temperance, and other Societies, throughs. 
out the kingdom. We were among the first to advocate the coloniz 
ation of distant lands by English settlers: and proposed, the plan, of 
a Voyage to be undertaken for that purpose, and for the ¢ollection, 
and diffusion of useful knowledge, by a public subscription,;, The 
voyage itself was called “ Utopian ;"and the idea of raising funds from, 
the Ly for a voyage to be underjaken, by which the subscribers 
would not profit, was called “absurd and impracticable,”, We. had. 
only to wait—to see both these impraeticabilities realized...’ 
French have taken up the plan of the voyage, and will carry it into 
exeeution ‘at the government expense: while a subscription h kip 
raised from the publi¢'of England, to prosecute a, voyage smseareD 
Captain Ross, from which thé subscribers can derive no benefit 
ever beyond the pleasure of aiding in a good undertaking. We are 
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new the first in the Reformed Parliament to : the building of 
a new House of Commons, and the better division of labour, and 
limitation of time:to speeches delivered, for the sake of. i 
with efficiency and dispatch, the public business:of the country,:and 
this, too, is deemed “ Utopian.” We have only, as imal the other cases, 
to wait—till the slow-thinkers overtake us, and we have nodeubt 
whatever, of seeing beth, not only deemed reasonable, :but actually 
carried intoexecution ; and their wonder will then be, as it abways:has 
been, when improvements have been made and completed—thatmo 
one ever thought of a change so simple and so effective before! .. 

Such is this fleeting world—and such—during our stay in it at 
least—it is likely to continue. We have lived in it now for some 
years; and we have not lived without observation or reflection: But, 
we confess,'that long as we have lived, and much as we have seen, we 
have never witnessed anything more purely ridiculous than this: 
that because a very i ect report of a speech in the Times, should 
have represented a certain ition for limiting the duration of 
speeches in Parliament, to “sm 9 received with cries of '“‘ oh, oh, 
and Jaughter;” that therefore it should be thought an unreasonable 
proposition, and treated as such accordingly. 


We recommend, the next time that a meeting is to be held, in 
which any debate is likely to take place, in any town where this pro- 
position 1s thought unreasonable, that che fallowing experiment be 
tried : Let the meeting assemble at four in the afternoon—tet' twenty 
subjects, in the shape of notices of motions, every one likely to en- 
counter opposition—be laid before the Chairman of the Meeting, ‘in 
the order in which they are to follow; let the mover of ‘the first mo- 
tion speak from four till eight o'clock, and resist all to put him 
down, by intreaty or by clamour; let the seconder of thé motion 
keep up the game from eight till twelve, and be equally obstinate in 
his perseverance—We should like to know what the other nineteen 
movers, nineteen seconders, and nineteen supporters or illustrators, of 
the nineteen ‘dropped orilers,” or stifled subjects, would say? 
Would they be content with the comfortable ‘assurance, ‘that ‘they 
might attend again on the next day; and if their motion did not 
come on, they might wait till the day following: and so forward to 
the end of the year? or, if they did not like bemg thus pushed aside 
by the long speakers, they might then smuggle their motion throagh 
the meeting, by having it put from the Chair, without any opinion, 
pro or con, which was now ‘the only way left of coming'to'a coneln- 
sion on the business. Would they be satisfied with this? ' Would 
the parties interested in the issue of their motion be content ? Would 
justice be done to those whose interests were at ‘stake ? and would it 

either fair or rational, in the minds of any living being, except of 
the long speakers and their interested p s, who might benefit 
thereby ? We leave it to the good sense of the reader to answer. | 

Yet this is precisely the case, as matters now stand in Parl t; 
where fifty members, to our own knowledge, have come down to the 
Flouse, night after night, for a fortnight in suceession, with 
to present, but the time occupied by the long speakers never gave 
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them the ity of being :evenicalled on, and they came'on the 

twelfth nightoaeddeiane inty as:on the ‘first’: while-more 

than half the notices of'motions and. of the day-already entered 

on the books for particular dates, have become ‘dropped noti¢es and 

orders,” as the vis—lost ‘for the fixed, because we 
meahions 

‘are 


If the Parliament were to ‘sit during all the year—and eey OF 
in the-year-—and every hour inthe day—there would not be to 
get throngh:the business committed to its charge with the present 
tem) of seme'twenty or thirty persons wsurping the almost exclusive 
oecupation of that time. Bat, as it sits for only half the year—and 
for‘only twelve hours in each day—and has in that time an immense 
pressure of public and private business to get through—the conse- 
uence is, that more than half the business is hurried and smuggled 
Parliament without a word ‘being said for or against it, and 
in utter a of the facts and bearings ‘of the particular measures 
so hurried through ; because, asthe session advances, ‘the time gets 
consumed.and the business in arrear, and then, towards the end, there 
is an immense rush, in whieh good things and bad things are se har- 
ried and jumbled together, and passed so entirely in the dark, that.a 
large portion of the next-session is ate in correcting the errors 
of the preceding; and so they go blundering on, from year'to year— 
talking, indeed, of “our venerable institutions,” and lauding “ the 
wisdom of eur ancestors,” but doing that which proves how defective 
those venerable institutions are, and how little of the said wisdom of 
our ancestors has descended to their legislatorial successors. 

The Ministers and their adherents are somewhat in advance of the 
rest of :the House in this particular. If a King’s speech is to be de- 
livered, they weigh it well beforehand, and take care that no more 
is said than can be safely adhered to. If an Address isto be moved 
in the Upper or the Lower House, they consider it days before, and 

the persons:who are to move and second it. If a measure is to 
be brought in, remedial or coercive, they have cabinet councils to 
settle and-arrange the order of proceedings, mectings at the Treasury 
tw assign the partsto be taken by each in every measure, and all ts 
ordeved: and conducted with the regularity and discipline of mem in- 
teat upon their business, and using the surest means to obtain suc- 
cess.‘ But what is the conduct of the friends of the ? "Take 
an-example, in the case of Mr. Hume, than whom, we believe, the 
people never had a-truer‘or a more disinterested friend. He comes 
down to the House with a motion for the abolition of the Naval antl 
Military Sinecures ; he has taken no previous steps to ascertain who 
will support him ; he has urged no man’s attendance ; he has arranged 
a line 9 ument al gar ys! i any gurls a be + ee makes Ms 
ong and desultory speech, all ich might be fit and proper to | 
said if divided ft: three or four persons, or said_on p or four 
different occasions, but which is too much for one man, and in great 
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unnecessary to the elucidation of the particular subject ; and, 
Pdloed) he opal avows that ‘he stands” alorie,—he toes wot ten 
know whether any will second -his motion,—-but he places it 
before the House, and leaves a to take its raewes tb ae is the 
consequence? Why, that in a House, composed’ of a large'inaj 
of Reformers, his motion is lost-—when it might just as easily ‘have 


been won, if only half the previous concert, ine, and: 
ment, were observed by the friends of ‘the people, as is’ practised: 
those who hold the reins of Government, and who know and féeéhi 

value. In- the last American war, our naval captains’ = 
they could capture the enemies’ ships, by long contests and skilfu 
helaniene, Out they found out their mistake; when Captain Broke, 
of the Shannon, discovering that a few broadsides, well aimed, by ten 
who had been previously trained and assigned their proper pat 
would be more effective than any running fight, or protracted war- 
fare, adopted this plan, and conquered the Cusnapuake in less than 


fifteen minutes. 


Let the friends of liberty in the House of Commons follow the same 
course. Let them adapt means to ends,—and have short: 5 
but effective ones. Let them be economists of the public time, as well 
as of the public money; and, while they are placing limits to the 
wasielul expenditure of wealth, let them be equally eareful to guard 

inst the wasteful expenditure of health, strength, zeal, and patience, 
all of which are unpurchaseable by money, but all essential to thedtte 
performance of public duty. Let the House husband well its resourees 
in every way, and we are then satisfied that, sooner or Jater, will 
see the folly, as well as injustice, of continuing the present plan of 
allowing a forward few, who are no better patriots than the rést;— 
who have made no larger sacrifices of fortune for li tham others, 
—1o-usurp the unlimited time and attention of the House and: the 
Public, to the exclusion of all other persons. And since the i 
themselves, though so often appealed to, have evinced: no disposition 
to yield to remonstrance, let them be put under the operation of a 
law equally binding on all; leaving its relaxation, in special eases, 
to the indulgence of the House asa favour, and not as aright. Let 
them do this, and adopt every other practicable means for the dispatch 
of public business, and in the course of a single month more real 
business would be done—and done well—than will otherwise be got 


through, however hurried and imperfect, in the course of the entire 


session. Personal vanity must give way to public good’; and heiwho 
places the indulgence of the one above the:promotion of the other, is 


no true friend of his.country or of mankind, and should be u 


disregarded as unworthy of a place in,the senate of a free and a civi- 
lized people. 
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MR. SLANEY’S PROPOSED. PROVISION FOR THE RURAL 
ENJOYMENTS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Tue length of the Parliamentary proceedings of the past week did 
not permit. us to devote to the. speech of Mr. Slaney, or the subject to 
which that speech had reference, that consideration which its intrinsic 
importance. demanded, and which, in truth, we desired to give it. 
That a proposition, having for its object the rational and healthfal 
enjoyment of the community at large, should be received in so warm 
and cordial a manner by the first Reformed Parliament, is one of the 
very few cheering tokens which that Parliament has yet given of its 
sympathy with the common nature of those out of doors—in.a word, 
with the people. Of late years an opinion has been industriously pro- 
gag we believe, by a class who literally know nothing of 
ungland or her people—we mean the Scotch Economists—that the 
English are a stupid and solemn race,— 
* Dull as the fat weed that'grows on Lethe’s bank,” 
with no — < social or oe 2a Now we —— hesitate i 
assert, that the direct contrary of this proposition is fact. 
is not in the world a more social a companionable being than this 
much-abused John Bull. He has a more rational and even flow of 
irits than the Frenchman. He is constitutionally more vivacious, 
ugh less garrulous and irritable than his Gallic neighbour. He. is 


as frank-hearted as the German, with less of slow-b ess, and 
as pleasure-loving as the Austrian without his too gross taint of sen- 
suality. Heis less sordid than the Swiss, He is more generous and 
noble-minded ‘than the Italian, though he wants his quick instinct 
and fine 8 of the beautiful m art and nature. He is less 


cunning than ‘the sur _— oe anemia as ¥ = des- 
titute of Spanish stateliness rtuguese j , Dute egm 
and Belgian bigotry. John Bull is, in truth, a plain straight ewan 
man, who loves his God, his Country, and his King; a good hus- 
band, a good father, a good son, and a goodman of business. But 
his business, though his main, is not his only occupation. _ He’ loves 
his pleasure too, merrily if you will, yet wisely withal. He likes. his 
pipe, his glass of ale, his game at skittles, or cricket, or quoits,-—and, 
above all, and before all, except life or the means of living, he loves 
the country... ; 
‘vJehn Bull, be. it therefore said, without disparagement, but with all 
praise, is essentially rural ; thinking with Cowper, that al 
‘ioe “God made the country and man made the town.” b 
‘That sich is réally the ‘ase, let thé * lobes’of the Tangs of London’: 
on a feast-day or a Sunday testify. Let the nt’s Park, and High- 
gate,and Hampstead, pa | Hammersmith, and Richmond, loudly pro- 
claim. Yet, to believe the Scotch Economists, your Englishman is 
devoured with a moping melancholy and eaten up with care. Of late, 
no doubt,—that is, within the last century,—our countrymen are 
graver than they were wont to be in the olden time. But this arises 

















not from any change in their natures, but in the system and consti- 
urtion of society. ‘itis the Excise and the Taxation 

this destructive change: When the air-we breathe, and the meat we 
eat, and the drink we drink, and the bed we lie on, and’ the hotse we 
ride, and the chaise we sit in, and the servant who drives it, angall 
taxed, he must be, indeed, a right may Sy into whose soul the 
fiseal iron doth not enter. Yet, the last thirty years the 
Englishman of the working and master-tradesman class has felt these 
burdens so severely as not to be enabled to enter so much.into amuse- 
ment as formerly, it is contended that he has no taste for enjoyment. 
This is not so; for, with all his sufferings, as we said before, the 
Englishman has more gaiety of heart than the native of other 
country. Of lip-gaiety we do not speak ; for how often do the: chil 
dren of this world clothe sorrow in smiles? But the Englishman.is 
no dissembler; he never wears a smile when his heart is oppressed 
with grief. 

So much it was necessary to sa eating the disposition of.our 
countrymen, because that f ‘i has been misrepresented by 
those who wished to deny the people all enjoyment. It has been 
urged, over and over again, by those who have had an in- 
terest in stopping-up public footh-paths and inclosing waste commons, 
that the Englishman must have “a stake out of every man’s hedge,” 
Now we deny the fact ; but even though it were so, it is but the re- 
action of that exclusive system, which has given to individuals e r 
thing, and to the people nothing. When John Bull finds that the Lord 
and the Squire have their parks and their alleys, their inclosures, and 
their game preserves,—and that he, born on the same soil, is deprived 
of the hitherto public foot-path and public common, and has no 
heritage but the parish, and no calling but to break stones on the 
open road, or to draw them, like the beast that perishes, —is it wonderful 
thet he should think that the great original nght of having things in 
common should revert to him, and that he should have had his fail 
in every man’s hedge? Things were fast reverting to this common 
right ere the Reform Bill passed ; and things will revert to it again, if 
that Bill is allowed to remain a dead letter. But it is false to say that 
things had eome to this pass. None said so but those who had an 
interest in so saying. The Dean and Chapter of Westminster, like 
the inclosure people, aver that the English lay their hands, in a muti- 
lating spirit, on the products of art ; but the reason for this cab y 
is obvious. Were the general public to be admitted to Westminster 
Abbey, the fees of the Dean and 74 90 would cease ; and, there- 
fore, it is needful and convenient to have a pretext for exclusion in 
phe shape of a silver key! : 


But the days of silver keys are drawing toa close. A. new era in 
society has arisen. Labour, as well as knowledge, is now power, or 
the elements of power; and labour will redress itself for its centuries 
of wrongs. The first made in this new career of dome some- 


thing for the comfort of who labour, was made by Mr. 7 
and assented to by the House, not from love, but from a very in 
finable, yet wholesome fear of this new power. Mr. Stanley says, a 
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government to be leved must be feared. Now: this is false as 

a government, but,eminently true ef a people. .A: people to be 
pay Sele Ween as. Ministers remain what are) must im 
truth be. 


Whether coming, however, from fear or favour, we hail this.dis- 
cussion as Of auspicious omen ; and we concede to Mr. Slaney the 
most upright intentions in the bringing of it forward. The Member 
for Shrewsbury has ‘cliaracterized himself while in the House by, an 
eminently British spirit. He has made strenuous efforts for the im- 
provement of the Poor Laws, and for the bettering the condition of 
the Agricultural labourer. ‘Though bred to the Bar, he has never 
leant to the chicanery of the law or its delay, and, as a coun gen- 
tleman, he has contributed his quota to the ornithology of British 
birds; and now, are “_ last work, is to procure for the le of 
towns es, where may enjoy, unmolested or 
tas ae at the “ golden orb of “apy too pure air of ‘aoe and 
the green fields of their native land. 


Thongh last among the nations of the earth in making such provi 
sion a humble, we hope this tardy justice is not‘too late. There 
is not.a.town in France or Belgium which has not its public walks, 
Whe does not remember the raroparts of Calais, of Dijon, and of 
Metz, with its pleasant rivers and laughing vineyards? Of Lille and 
Douay, of Mont Cassell, Dieppe, and Havre de Grace ? Who remem- 
bers not the Park and Vallée Verte at Brussells, and the charming and 
verdant paths. of the Spa.and Chaude Fontaines? Who forgets the 
garden and Plauische Grund, with Findlaters at Dresden ? the Prater 
and Bastei of Vienna? the Unter den Linden, of Berlin? the E. 
nade and Jungfernsteiz, of Hamburgh? the Botanie Garden of 
Hanover ? the walks in the Islands at Petersburgh? and the Park at 
Copenhagen ? In Italy, can one ever forget the Cascines at Florence ? 
the garden on the Chiaia at Naples? and the Pincian Hill at 
Rome? In these countries, nay, in all countries, excepting Eng- 
land, do some public promenades exist, for the poor, where the huma+ 
nizing sound of music is heard in the evening, and where innocent 
mirth and the gay dance offer a spectacle pleasant alike to God and 
man; the spectacle of cheerful minds and contented hearts. In 
these countries there may be absolute monarchs—but there is no 
Bishop of London to denounce the poor man’s sins, and let the rich 
Sabbath breakers escape. The Emperor of Austria professes no such 
Christianity, whatever may be his politics; and, accordingly, his peo- 
le call him “Unser Franz” — “ Our little Francis ;” nor does 
King of Prussia, though a rigid disciplinarian, beth im religion, 
politics, and military affairs, disdain the simple annals.of his peer 
subjects. Hie as well as the King of , the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, Ferdinand of Spain, even Nicholas of Russia, — 
with the throng im the _walks, and drive and — of 
amusements of their stihj But, in England, has hitherto 
been exclusive. It is for the laborious, however, to work out their 
liberation. It is for the peoplé to render glory to God on the Sab- 
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bath : and for the rest to make it a day of innocent rest from toil— 
Protestanism abhors—the English character rejects—the gloom 
fanaticism, which would | coop up devotion in cells and ocallaal 
places—Protestantism enjoins ire apvell gas @uties, and 
among the former there is tione w more fits us for the d 

of all obligations than “a soutid' ‘mind in a sound body.” Fally 
persuaded then, that air and exercise are necessary to this end, we 
cordially approve of — of Mr. Slaney : and wish him all success 
in the framing of his bi ‘soa Saal 

, aiogt by aromino) to sexoH 
gt he i iw jtoddol) aM Ys 


g aiti i i ewol wauliobe yd vitae 
CHARACTER OF A NOBLE SPIRIT. «7 |...” 


He hath surveyed and fortified his Ainveaie: sa convetts all 
ex 





4 


‘ : +% . ovcur- 
Tenees into experience, between which uce and his reason; there’ is 
marriage; the issue are his actions. He circuits his 


in and segth the 
end before he shoots. ‘Men are ‘the insttuments hi ‘aid: is 
no man without his use: occasion incites him, none ‘atid he 
moves by affection, not for affection : h 


_ Biechon : he loves glory, sgorng shame and 
governeth anil'o with one countenance, for it, m ane gan- 


sideration. ‘He’ calls not’ the ‘varieties of the Driaie A al 
meditation hath travelled over the _and his eye, mounted upon his u 
standing, seeth them as things under éath. Hi coreret nt his 
delicacies, nor excuseth these delicacies ‘by his body, but teacheth i since 
it.is not able to.defead its.own i ility, to shew or saffer. He licet 

not his weakness.to wear fate, but knowing reason to be no idle gift of ha- 
ture, he is the steersman. of his.own destiny. . Trath is' hig Goddess, and he 
takes pains to get her, not to look like her ; he knows the condition. of the 
world, that he must act oné wing Uke another, and then another; to. these 
he carries his desires, and not his desires him ; and sticks Uw fast hy. the 
way, (for that contentment is ‘Tepentance) but knowing the circle ‘of all 
courses, of all intents; of all things, to have Wut one centér or period, wi 
out all distraction, he hasteth thither, and ends there as his true ra es 
element. He doth’ not! contern 


‘ ee ‘ Virago but on aes rw 

s$ no gamester of the world, (whic only complain a ptaise ‘) bat 
being only sensible of the honesty of actions, contemas particul:r profit 
asthe Ux dicted cf scum. iat the os e a wvitaes 







clearness directs their steps i ion. When par- 
ticular, he is the wise man’s friend, the example of dhe tnaitiehonees the me 
dicine. of the vicious. Thus time goeth not:from hin, bit with With ; ‘and 
pe Jers ape more by the, strength of this soul, than’ the weakivess of: his 
body. us feels he no pain, but be esteems all such - us frietids, 
that desire to file off his eters, and help him out of Prison—Sir Thomas 
Overbury. * reaer . Cy tty hy i? = 3 of a ; 

RELIGIOUS Pansectifon. 7! 82/0 tom ob ews 
Tue English Ambassadot demanded of Louis ‘the 14th’ the’ 


oT 






who had been condemned to: ‘galleys on accon i 
religion. ‘The Freach monarch asked, “What Sonia of Grex 
Britain SEY, ate him, to, liberate the-pri rs in te?” Bite. 
replied the Am tbe King my msiee would gre 


. : 
i Hier Jon ye #19 


ernie, 


request if you yetlaimed Yhem ag Jour brethren.’ 


nami te ye steal Wo eon 
« welt wi 
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. i 6a” fda da DO a agithdde bo TO 4 oy bd. aad, 
Sha WES wh wiesia identi wild PQ alid (ue 22Gb 
bos eles 1: aos te geeo,.bluaw slide AM ad 


oar PROSPECT 7 ies TE NCEP ION or ‘fe 


bad hatoe a i 


gt 
eid} G) Wisaenoln Ls RITA ARES 


sgnana Ne mid daw baw ; y aad got % z 0 uve vo ae 
thi 2d to IDG He QOS OF 
Tuis is by Ned the — torr ee ay be brought before the 
House o ons: and notwi the promised o tion 
of Mr. Cobbett, who professes to o- the Gnchciselenistey of the 
country, by admitting Jews to sit on the same benches of ne and 


legislation with Protestdhts and Catholic i; ee and 


ve it 
a arnds kg mj iy a ie pow tu 


The objections to the Emancipation ofthe Jews may be: divided 
under the following heads :— 4 


1. Ie'is asverted that they lidve tiever been by’ an, eh cad 
ih peti Petes Nor Hii Gh, "ig hares hy a 
memibers of the General the Legislature of the 
eee ath and, bead ld hgh ie nda andthe 
Cisstonnt, Tn, France they they hold and have held:situations of civil and 


1 vi bay tomrao a and in the Netherlands ‘they are to’ be’ found 
in all epee et ee Rog thle 


living jurists of Holland is a Jew. Prcactie d in the course of 
ihe ina few yale Fe ee y oe Tapes yak of Jamaica 
for relieving the J Tl the third bill 
emits i! roy s amy in It aagch poeen siematinton Wi nd 

e law, several Jews, receive appointments. 
in Canada, fr this opinion was wnt lately in. adeane of the law, 
aly ee once cmapeyte ig Po atlragt ory 
fruitless er to seats. In the 
papaya ye he ei cee ney ih he the other 
inhabitants of the 


Ja "Mabie Sherine ae Ula obo “eclou redo 
This was an, argument. urged: against the Catholics. But we 

» the: Catholics; and why not the Jews? “Beene we 
are: this is ‘the only reason: 
3. A ‘third ground inet ‘Jewish emancipation iny:thie-the 
Jers dat wah meres xo our beng unjust? But the 
hey are indifferent, is, our being unjust t 
lah hg ions =: The sont ot dade eftending: chen 
is, that, deprived of the ! 
fined iatly to the 
Quakers are not permitted; by their 
sures of taste or of imagi 3.0r 


ambition. They are, 
VOL. I.—NO. IV. 
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of property, and in the pleasures of benevolence. If they are occupied 
in merchandize instéad of ‘agrieviture, are they to be ensured, be- 
cause, disapproving of the mode of remunerating the clergy by tithe, 
they n agriculture and devote themselves to commerce ? 


4. But the Jews, it is said, areso rich that they will buy the House 
of Commons! This isa nice satire upon English virtue. Ifthe Jews, 
as a body, are more influential than the whole wealth and aristocracy 
of England ; if 30,000 of this persecuted race are more powerful than 
10,000,000 of Christians ; if the seats in the House are so marketable 
that it may be converted mto a synagogue, the fault is with the Chris- 
tian voters, not with the Jews! When the exertions of the Jews can 
contribute to the comforts of their Christian countrymen, they are 
freely exacted ; they are forced into the militia; pressed into the 
navy ; and compelled to act as jurymen ; they pay taxes, direct and 
indirect; why, therefore, should they not participate in the legislation 
of a country, whose burdens they bear, and whose services they per- 

rm 


5. Again, the Jews, it is contended, are an immoral people. Let us 
judge them by their and our Old Testament, On our altars, in every 
church in the kingdom, are the Ten Commandments, containing the 
rules of our duty to God, to our neighbours, parents, children, “ our 
man servant, our maid servant, our cattle, and the stranger that is 
within our gates.” These commandments are the laws of the Jews. 
Yet, after having read them, and prayed that “ our hearts may be in- 
clined to keep these laws,” we spurn a Jew, and deprive him and his 
child of all the privileges of a citizen! But are the Jews immoral ? 
Are they drunkards and idlers? No; they support their own reli- 
gious establishment; they maintain their own poor, and all foreig 
poor of their religion. The synagogues of London distribute in. 
monthly alms, 4,500/.; they support the aged, and educate, and em- 
ploy. he youth, Are they not loyal ? When the Pretender advanced 
to the heart of the ile By they not only assisted the government 
with their purses, but with their persons. Why then, should we 
not emancipate them ? ne 

For ourselves we wish their cause all success; and hope that Mr. 
Robert Grant may soon be sufficiently re-established ‘in health to 
advocate it in person, It is highly honourable to the Dissenters, 
Methodists and Catholics, that they are first among the foremost, in’ 


this tolerant work: and we shall rejoice to contribute our humble aid 
towards its speedy accomplishment. : S 


KINGLY DUTY OF SUBMISSION, = 9 ~~ ee 


Shall. the heady yield to the feet? Certainly it ought when they are 
grieved; for ere hl will rather the ee ee ot 


disgrace ; seeing, if the feet lie in fetters, the head can freed ; & 


where the feet feel but their own pains, the head doth not only suffer by 
r t only suffer by 


, but withal considé¢ration of the evit.— 
igh’s * Prerogative of Parliaments, addressed to the King. ° 
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ON THE MEASURES TO BE PURSUED IN REFERENCE 
TO IRELAND. 

THE King’s Speech, in relation to Ireland, is strong, but it, lacks 
justice; and without justice it cannot—it ought not—to have authority. 
The measures of coercion alluded to in the speech, may be carried by 
“rank majorities ;” but, as the most eloquent of Irish orators, Grattan, 
long ago said,— Rank majorities may give a nation law, but rank 
majorities cannot give law authority.” The Irish want bread, and 
we give them the bayonet. They want the repeal of unjust laws, and 
the extinction of useless and mischievous establishments, and oar 
reply to these demands. is,—* We will suspend the Habeas Corpus, 
and send you three more regiments!” This is a good way to tear a 
passion to tatters ; it is an excellent plan to rend in twain the parch- 
ment on which the word “ Union” is written ;—but it is net argument ; 
—nhay, it is not justice or consistency. “Salus populi suprema lex 
esto,’ say the older writers on government; a rule paraphrased by Mr. 
Bentham and his followers in the well known phrase of “ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.” 


Now we will first enquire who are the greatest number in Treland; 
and, next, what are the measures necessary for the greatest happiness 
of that majority? There are various and contradictory opimions as 
to the numerical amount of the Irish population. For the sake of 
argument, we will take that population to amount to 7,000,000, 
though we are persuaded such an estimate is considerably below the 
real amount. Of these 7,000,000, about 2,500,000 are persons pro- 
testing against the Coctrines and discipline of the Church of Rome, 
comprising, among their number, Presbyterians, Methodists, Quakers, 
Unitarians, and Jews ; though, in truth, these latter do not so protest. 
Of this 2,500,000. of people, there are about 800,000, or, at ‘the 
bighers estimate, 1,000,000 who belong to the Church of England, 
as by law established, in Ireland. 


Here, then, is the richest Church in the world existing amongst the 
poorest people, for the sole use and benefit of a one-seventh (more 
truly, we believe, a tenth) portion of that people! Mr. O’Conuell 
and his party say a sixteenth; but, as. we have not quoted the calew- 
lations of Mr. Leslie Foster, believing him to be a too zealous pags 
tizan, for the same reason we take the evidence of Mr. O'Connell and 
his friends, on this head, “ cum grano salis.” 

Should then a Church which affords spiritual aid to bat a small 
fractional part of Ireland, to one tenth of the inhabitants, be permitted 
to exist a bi longer in its present gigantic bulk? We think not. For 
two hepdve: years, with a short interval, the Trish have been governed 
in the narrowest and most exclusive Protestanism: We gave them an 
Irish Hf faa: University—an Trish eng Be by Pro- 
testant Corporations —Trish Protestant Diocesan Schools, We spoon 
fed, and nursed, and swathed, and dandled this religion, We papp 
it, and propped it by statute and enactment, pouwsaihes it out 

T 
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after all? A ricketty bantling, which cannot walk out alone without 
being shot at !—a poor feeble ereature in the leading strings of dra- 
goons ! 

The religious policy of England in reference to her Colonies 
Dependencies, deserves the praise of large toleration; but her. poli 
as exhibited in Ireland hitherto has been pure undefecated 
The vast empire of India, is governed without the aid of an e 
lished Anglican Church. Not only is the national religion not inter- 
fered with, but its very grossest and most degrading superstitions are 
allowed to remain unmolested; and no other means than those of 
persuasion are ever used by the Missionaries of Christianity to abate 
them. In Malta, we allow not only the utmost latitude to the pro- 
fession of Catholicism, but we foster its splendid and. pageantrli 
ceremonials. Nay further, we have com Sree injudiciously be 
it admitted) English Protestant soldiers to Re orm military honours 
to the procession of the Consecrated Host. too in the West India 
Islands. There the Catholic Priest is allowed to array himself in pon- 
tificalibus in the public streets, and to practise in 1833, in the high- 
way, ceremonials which had their origin in Paganism. In Canada, 
the King of England is the head of the Catholic Church, The 
Bishops and Priests are paid by the Treasury at home, and his 


Majesty has not in any part of his dominions, more faithful or more 
loyal subjects. 


But that policy which is thought good and wise for India, for Ca- 
nada, for the West India Islands, for Malta, and for Gibraltar, is not 
deemed good and wise for Ireland. In that ill-fated country, we have 
pursued a policy directly the reverse. There, the nation being Ca- 
tholic—we govern it by and for Protestants—there, the Faith being 
Roman—we establish a Lutheran Church for 800,000 souls: in the 
midst of a nation of 7,000,000; and for which these 7,000,000 have 
indiscriminately to pay in the shape of Tithes, Minister's Money, 
Church and Parish cesses. And yet itis wondered that Ireland s 
always be clamorous! Until the Established Church be repealed by 
law and altogether remodelled, the Irish should never cease to ¢la- 
mour, and to clamour loudly. 


Why should not the Irish seek the same religious justice as the 
tribes of India enjoy ?—as the natives of the West India Islands 
always have had ?—as the inhabitants of Canada, Malta and Gi- 
braltar, actually obtain at this moment ?—as Scotland obtained for 
her National Non-Episcopal Religion at the period of lier union 
with England? 

The example of civilized Europe is not—cannot be—lost on. the 
leaders of the Trish nation. Do they not know that even despotic 
Russia, with a National Greek Church, governs in a Lutheran ‘reli- 
gious spirit in Courland and Livonia; in a Catholic religious spirit 
im Poland; in a Mohammedan spirit in Georgia; and in a Greek 
= in Moscow, Kioff, and Nishny ag ist Do they not know 

at Prussia, all Protestant, governs the Dutchy of Silesia in a spirit 
all Catholic ; and that Austria, all Catholic, governs Bohemia and 
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Moravia in a spirit semi-Lutheran and semi-Hussite? Do they not 
know that the ex-Catholic and ex-Serjeant Bernadotte adopted his 
religion to the National Faith of Sweden; and that the, old bigs 
but worthy and well-meaning King of Saxony, has, been, obliged. to 
ive way to the remonstrances of his Protestant subjects, and appoint 
fis nephew, the Regent John, an odd compound of Protestantism and 
Jatisenism, to administer his kingdom in a Protestant spirit? Can 
these examples be lost on Ireland? and, to save that country for 
Great Britain, should we not at once altogether repeal and remodel 
the Irish Church ? ; 

We are among the number of those who are deeply grateful, for 
the measures about to be introduced by the Government, and ex- 
plained by Lord Althorp so satisfactorily ; but, these measures. are, 
after all, but the commencement of the good work. The principle of 
vested interests once struck at, all we desire must follow as a matter of 
course. ‘The Church of Ireland, even after the reduction of ten Bishops, 
is much too large and unwieldy tolastlong, Itis out of all proportion 
with the ‘Protestant inhabitants of Ireland. We. confess that. we 
entirely agree with Mr. Ruthven, in thinking one Archbishop and 
four Bishops a religious staff abundantly sufficient for 800,000 souls. 
Again, we are of opinion that the salaries, as stated in. the, Peaponed 
‘eltiction: are much too high: 5,000/. a-year is quite enough for 
head of the Irish Church. It is a sum nearly equal to 8,000. in 


England. And 2,500/. or 2,0001. is quite enous for any Irish 


Bishop. | While we’ would ‘level down the Bishops, we would 
“level up,” to use a phrase of Dr. Johnson's, the Tish working 
Clergy.. We would give to each member of that Clergy a ‘salary 
amounting to at least 200/. per annum, as requisite to the maintenance 
of that respectability which is becoming the duties of the office. In 
a short time, however, we have said that these and other measures 
must follow of course. ‘The following are among the number of 
those which we deem indispensable to the complete’ pacification of 
Treland. 
«Ist. The introduction of a system of Poor Laws, without which all 
other measures will be inefficient. 
2nd. The Payment.of the Catholic clergy, and admission of them 
to the honors and emoluments of the University of Dublin equally 
with the Protestants ; though the maintenance of each, by their own 
congregations would be far the best for all parties, jos ales 
3rd. An abolition of the Irish ae er 
4th. A repeal and complete remodelling of the Irish Grand Jury 
Laws. ; —— 
5th. The extension of the late. improvements i the Jury Laws. of 
England, tolrlandg sy Oy Piccheallt pe cise iat euclll 
, however, we have run into greater] than we hed purposed, 
and as so much of the other portions of our Review dave recently 
pie 9 with ithe rections Ireland, we , the further 
consideration of the remedial meesures, com 
for'another article. ' ts » Hs tha) 


must, reserve 
encing, with Poor Laws, 















BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


A sMaLL tract, in justification of the Foreign Policy of Great Britain 
towards Belgium ‘and Holland, has just been published by Ridgway. : 
Of this subject we cannot say “ decies repetita placebit,” for, in tru 
we are fully as tired of the subject as we believe the “ gentle public” : 
to be. There is nothing new in the pamphlet before us, (for who could 
write anything new on so outworn a theme?) but, we are bound to 
give the anthor the credit of an investigating and laborious spirit, He 
is evidently a partisan of the present government ; but a sober and in- 
genuous partisan ; and, in all Tikelihcod, asincere one. Itis, in truth, 
a difficult subject, this same Belgium and Holland ; and, we appre- 
hend, our government never had any other election in the matter 
than the unpleasant one cf a choice of difficulties. Had the Prinee 
of Orange mai with more tact, or had he to do with a more 
leadable people than the vain and turbulent spirits of Brussells, he 
Pay oP have reigned there to-day. But the spring-tide of opportunity 
is lost to him, and perhaps to his heirs for ever. 
We are not of the party of Mr. Hume in foreign policy. We are 
not for non-interference on all and every occasion, A first-rate 
er must interfere. It is the condition, and one of the incidents of 
 sotapen peachy to direct, control, and balance. But even, though 
Great Britain were not in this high national position, the interests of 
her trade, and the position and policy of other states, would comj 
her to play her part in the great drama of European politics. e 
question ty is, not whether Great Britain should have interfered, but 
how she could best do so, and with what intent. Her intent was to 
keep the peace, and even at the ridicule of snch a wide waste of proto- 
cols she has hitherto succeeded. “History,” says the author of the 
tract before us, “furnishes ‘no el negociation; for numerous 
as are the leagnes, offensive and defensive, we read of no alliance to 
see e.” Two years of quiet is, no doubt, much gained : but 
e must be a short-sighted politician, who thinks that Belgium can 
remain as she is—she must either be united to France or to Holland, 
or become a Republic, or be partitioned between Holland, Prussia, 
and Frarice. is last arrangement was hinted at by Mr. Baring, 
whose views of foregn Lary though sensible and shrewd, were not 
over moral, last year; and the villany of the deed apart, no doubt it 
would be the very best arrangement. Crimes beget crimes, says the 
adage, and if it was lawful for three crowned heads, in the interest of 
the most sordid and selfish spoliation to partition Poland in 1772, 
—— not the sovereign people think in 1833, after the fashion of 
masters, that a division of Belginm is required in the interests 
of a European peace ? 
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PURE FRIENDSHIP. 


Pore friendship is something which none can truly taste but those of warm 
passions and a refined genius.—La Bruyere. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S J EARLY 
TRADE. 


TAKING up this enquiry from the point at which we eer off in our 
last, where we proved, by historical evidence, the be te fact that 
India was. a rich and ‘flourishing country when the India Company 
first commenced their intercourse with it; we shall now proceed to 
shew that, though their bs rofits still continued large upon their mer- 
cantile operations, yet, that gross mismanagement’ was ‘thé 
characteristic of Cele pecuniary concerns; and that, in the exercise 
of their political power, they made the most unjustifiable use of the 
privileges which had been ‘A indulgently apbcidied to them’ for the 

ublic good. ‘We still follow the authority of Mr. Mill's excéllent 

istory of India in our facts. ‘The opinions aré our own; and asthe 
grounds on which they are formed are given in'each ‘case, oor readers 
will judge for thidinsdep whether we are not fully justified in enter- 
taining them. We proceed therefore with our investigation. 


In 1612 a new era commenced in the History of the India Com- 
pany: formerly, the adventurers traded each, on his own. capital, at 
at his own risk, thongh she power so. to, trade was confined, to 
members of the C ompany only. It was now deemed 2 

pel all sharers to pi ol to the o of a Joint Stock. Com- 


ail strong] y the Direc M 
pay, whic a *- Aono «ye method we Y wiaied ik haas 


into their ra a Hau the entire power, and management of the whole con- 
cern.” He afterwards adds :-— 

‘The profit of these voyages was was far feom, setting the management of a Court 
of Directors, ag compared: with that of individuals taking . of their own 
affairs, in a favourable hs arm The average of the Baty oll on oe t 
which preceded, leaving out of the account the is"ealled 
eee samen tay nts frit gk api rane an a The 
average of the profit on the four voyages in question, enhiterdtirabacemnal 
Mill, vol. i. p. 28. 

We have soon afterwards also a very striking example of one, at 
least, of the causes of this early diminution of :profit,,in the absurd 
mixture of the characters of politicians and merchants... Even under 
the chilling influence of an exclusive Com , while each adventurer 
was allowed to superintend his own enebeionl the profits were con- 
siderably greater, than when a Governor and Directors attempted to 
deacon the whole: an instanee of the superiority of free com- 


petition over joint stock management, which may be appropriately 
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referred to by the advocates of free trade, But when the Company, 
instead of confining themselves to the mere! ions of trade (which 
was their only proper province), began to affect the conqueror, and to 
maintain ambassadors, forts, and 8 the result was’ still: more 
disastrous. ‘The royal embassy of sir home Roe from the court)of 
England to the court of the Great ul, took place about this, 
period (1615), when his penetrating mind saw, even at, that early 
riod, the folly of this’ mixture of merchant and soldier ; and. we 
now of no portion of Mr, Mill’s history, that might with more advan; 
e to the India Directors themselyes, be selected from his volume, 
oh hung tp in tablets in every apartment of the India House, than 
the following :— 


‘ Besides his other services, Sir Thomas, bestowed advice upon the Company. 
‘ At my first arrival,” says he, “1 understood a fort was very necessary ; but ex, 
periehee | teaches me wé are refused it to our own advantage. If the Emperor 
would‘offer ane ten, 1 would ‘not: accept of one.” He then states his reasons : 
first, he adduces evidence that it would be of) no service to their trade: * se: 
eondly, the charge,” he says, ‘is greater than the trade can bear; for to main- 
tain a garrison wil} eat out your profit; a war and traffic are incompatible... By 
my ¢onsent you shall never engage yourselves but at sea, where you are like to 
gain as often as to' lose. “The Portuguese, notwithstanding their many rich resi- 
dencies, ‘are béggared by keeping of soldiers; and yet their garrisons are but 
means They never made advantage of the Indies siuce they defended them: 
observe. this wellt it*has also been the error of the Dutch, who seek plantations 
here by the sword. They turn a wonderful stock; they prole in all places; 
they possess some of the, best; yet their dead pays consume all the gain, Let 
this received a$ a rule, that if you will profit, seek it at sea, and in quiet 


trade; for, without controversies, it is an error to affect garrisons and land wars 
in India. 
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* “Tt is not a number of ports, residencies, and factories, that will profit you, 
They will inerease charge, but not recompense it. The conveniency of one, 
with respect to your sails, and’ to the commodity of investments, and the well 
employing of your servants, isall-you need.” If Sir Thomas had lived to the 
present day, he might have urged the trade with ‘China as proof, by experiment, 
of the proposition he advanced.’— yol, i, pp. 29, 30. 


And the commerce, so, long and so profitably e in’ by the 
Americans, both with India and China—to each of which they have 
long traded, without possessing a single foot of territory, or any thing 
beyond the single establishment which the. English ambassador so 
wisely recommended—may be also cited in further proof of the folly 
of the Company's territorial system. ; 

The misrepresentations and intrigues by which commercial rivals 
were sought to.be injured, is also a strikingly characteristic feature of 
the policy pursued +—~take the following ‘example :— 

‘Sit ‘Thomas tells ‘the Company that he was. very industrious to injure the 


Dutch. “'The'Dutch,” he says, ‘‘are arrived at Surat from the Red Sea, with 
some money and southern commodities. I have done my best to disgrace them; 


but could nét turn , hem out without further danger. Your comfort is, here are 
goods ‘enough jor bot +” Lf Soy.why seck to turn them eut?’—vol, i. pp. Bly 32v: 


Exaetly the same lan might still be used, as applied to the 
Company and the Pee "Trader; * there are goods pills op 2 both ;” 
if so, why should the former seek to turn the latter out?» Forno 
other reason than that the corrupting influence of power and monopoly 
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is such, as to make men look with‘an evil eye upon the prosperity of 
others, even when it4s attained in that very field which is as’ open to 
themselves as to their rivals; butis this a spirit:for the Legislature of 
a free country to-encourage or reward?) smnaien* acini 

In 1618, a second Joint Stock Company was formed, characterised 
by the same recklessness as the former; the agents of the Company at 
the different stations abroad, still exhibiting the ruling passion, which 
was “ to grasp at every thing,” and “ to treat every proposal for a 
participation in their traffic, as a proposal for their ruin, considering 
its own profit'as depending on the absence of all competition.” The 
reason of this, however, was two-fold: first, a desire to pursue such 
schemes of plunder as they projected, without the embarrassment 
which more virtuous competitors would have created for them; and 
secondly, to have as few shares as possible in the spoils.so.aequired. 
That these spoils continued to be one chief source of their profits, the 
following facts will suthciently: prove. Oe: 

‘The English and Persians agreed to attack, with joint forces, the Portuguese 
on the island of Ormus, which that nation in the days of its prosperity had seized 
and fortified. The English furnished the nayal, the Persians the military force; 
and the city and castle were taken on the 22d of April, 1622.),, For this service 
the English received part of the plunder of Ormus, and a grant of half the customs 
at the port of Gombroon ; which became their principal station in the Persian 
gulf?—vol.i. p,44. 

It is lamentable to witness the wri oe | influence upon the bulk 
of the nation itself, as well as upon the highest individuals in it, by 
the sudden influx of wealth acquired by such means as these : and im 
a national point of view, we conceive this corrupting influence to be 
a very powerfal argument against investing a body of individuals 
with the powers still enjoyed by the India Company, of making war 
upon surrounding nations, for which the pretence can nevér be want- 
ing, and swelling their own coffers with unholy gain, afterwards to be 
poured into the equally guilty hands of a minister or a king. The 
following relation from Mr. Mill, will’ sufficiently iHustrate the’ mis- 
chief we condemn. ceedpethkcenip erie 

‘ Other feelings were the result of demands by the King, and by the Duke.of 
Buckingham, Lord High Admiral, of shares, to the one as droits of the c: 
to the other.as droits of the admiralty, of the prize monéy gained’ by ‘the various 
captures of the Company, particularly that of Ormus.. |The Company; 'who deeined | 
it prudent to make Little opposition to the claims of the King, objected, as having) 
acted pot under letters of marque from the Adiniral, but inde thelr oon charter, 
to those-of the Duke of Buckingham. ‘The,question was refeited to the Judge of the 
Admiralty Court ; witnesses were examined to ascertain the amount of the: 
money, Which was estimated at 100,0002. and 240,000 reals of eight. . 7 
pany urged the expense of theit’ equipments, the Josses they é MTs the 
detriment to their mercantile concerns, by withdrawing theit ships from commeree 
to war. All possible modes of solicitation to the pres Farber tara icinya 
ployed; but the desire for their money was stronger their interest.) .] 
ingham, who knew they must lose their voyage, if the season for sailing 
passed, made their ships be detained ; and the v be toenpn did paleeniay! 
were glad of au accommodation. The Duke to ace 10,000/., which 
he received. A like sum was demanded for the King, but is no direet evi- 
dence that it ever was paid.’—vol, i. pp. 45, 46. a 


Itis sufficient, for all the purposes of our argument, that it was even 
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asked ; but the not finding, at this distance of time, any direct evi. 
dence that it did really pass into the hands of the king, is not. much 
to be wondered ee refined methods objects like 
these can be accomplished wi the eye of the vulgar being per- 
mitted to trace their course. tal 

The next remarkable event in the history of our intercourse with 
India was what is called the “ massacre” at Amboyna, but which Mr. 
Mill clearly shows to have been the legal trial and legal exécttion, 
by the Dutch, of nine Englishmen, nine Japanese, and one Portu- 
guese sailor, detected in a conspiracy to expel the Dutch from that 

ison ; and surely, after the confession of Sir Thomas Roe, a per- 
fectly disinterested individual, who was clothed with the King’s, and 
not with the Company's authority, as to take the steps taken by him 
“ to disgrace the Dutch at Surat,” few persons can doubt the extreme 
probability of the alleged conspiracy to expel the same rivals from 
Amboyna. One of the circumstances connected with this trial, at 
which the East India Company affected to feel the greatest horror, 
was, the use of the torture by the Dutch, to extort evidence from the 
accused; as if they themselves (innocent and harmless rulers!) had 
never heard of such an atrocity before; while their own historian 
shows this practice to have been then in conformity with the estab- 
lished usage of all the nations of continental Europe, and: not very 
long unknown to the English nation itself. But what increases the 
hypocrisy of their pretended horror, is the fact, that though the nse of 
the torture had, in the preceding reign only, been discontinued in 
England, the East India Company themselves retained and practised 
it in all their possessions abroad. Take the fact from Mr. Mill's 
pages :— 

‘The truth is, that the Company themselves, at this very time, were in the 
regular habit of perpetrating tortures upon their own countrymen, and even their 
own servants—of torturing to death by whips or famine. Captain Hamilton 
(New Account of the East Indies, i. 362), informs us, that before they were in- 
trusted with the powers of martial law, having no power to punish capitally any 
but pirates, they made it a rule to whip to death, or starve to death, those of whem 
they wished to get rid. He produces (Ib. 376) an instance of a deserter at Fort 
St. George, “‘ whipt,” as he expresses it, “‘ out of this world into the next.” » The 
power, too, of executing as for piracy, the same author complains, was made use 
of to murder many private traders. “ That power (he says, Ib. 362) of executing 
pirates is so strangely stretched, that if any private trader is injured by the'trieks 
of a Governor, and can find no redress—if the injured person is so bold as‘ to talk 
of lex talionis, he is infallibly declared a pirate?’ He gives an account.of an 
attempt of an agent of the Company, and a creature of the Governor of Fort St. 
George, to swear away his life by perjury at Siam. (Ib. ii. 183.)’—vol. i. p. 49, 

These immaculate gentlemen, in the same spirit of hatred to their 
more successful rivals, contrived to raise a blaze at home, which they 
fed Spero supplies of fresh fuel; and it is remarkable, that the 
very body who have at all times professed to feel such horror‘at the 


licentiousness of the press, who think banishment and ruin, kind and 
lenient treatment for one who gently satirizes an inferior servant of 
their own, made no scruple to avail ves both of the pencil and 
the press, to inflame the whole nation against their competitors. But 
Mr. Mill shall be the narrator of this also:—~ 
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* When the news of the execution at Amboyna arrived in England, the people, 
whose minds bad been already inflamed against the Dutch, by continual reports 
of injustice to their countrymen, were kindled into the most violent combustion. 
The Court of Directors exerted themselves to feed the popular fury, They hada 
hideous picture prepared, in which their countrymen were represented e 
upon the rack, with the most shocking — of horror and agony in their 
countenance and attitudes, and the most frightful instruments of torture applied 
to their bodies. The press teemed with publications which enlarged upon the her- 
rid scene at Amboyna; and to such a degree of rage were the populace 
that. the Dutch merchants in London became alarmed, and applied to the Privy 
Council for protection. ‘They complained of the inflammatory publications, more 
particularly of the picture, which, being exposed to the people, had contributed 
to work them up to the most desperate resolutions. The Directors, when called 
before the Privy Couucil te answer these complaints, denied that they had any 
concern with the publications, but acknowledged that the picture was produced by 
their order, and was intended to be preserved in their house as a perpetual memo- 
rial of the cruelty and treachery of the Dutch. The Directors were aware that the 
popular tide had reached the table of the council room, and that they had nothing 
to apprehend from confessing how far they had been instrumental in raising the 
waters.’—vol. i. p. 50, 


We hope this will be remembered, when their defenders begin, as 
indeed they have already begun, to stigmatize those who ask only for 
equal right to trade with the East India Company, as ‘ a band of 
revolutionists,” “ seeking to mystify the conductors of the public 
journals,” and “ am Hg them to commit themselves” by the “ syste- 


matic and artful in which they get up their deceptive pleas and 
lh ti ns.” 

Notwithstauding all their exclusive trade, and all their plunder 

added, the miserable mismanagement of their affairs soon t 


about a disclosure of their retrograde progress; for in an enumeration 
of the voyages undertaken between 1624 and 1627, the historian 
says :-— 

da theilen-f Oangmen gee the knowledge, collaterally, of one of those 
important facts in the Company’s history, which it has been their sedulous care to 
preserve coneealed, except when some interest, as now, was to be served by the dis- 
closure, Sir Robert Shirley, who had been ambassador at the court of Persia, 
made application to the King and Council to order the East India Company to 
pay him 2000/. as a compensation for his exertions and services in procuring them 
a trade with Persia. The Y, beside denying the pretended services, urged 
their inability to pay ; stating. they had been obliged to contract so large a 
debt as 200,000.; and that their stock had fallen to.20 per cent, discount, shares 
of 1004. selling for no more than 80/.’—vol, i. p. 52. 


No very striking proof of the Petet advantage of Joint Stock 

San is cclabited by this; but we. perceive, soon afterwards, 

at the close of this instructive chapter of Mr. Mill, what was the real 

cause of their hatred to the Dutch, and what was equally the cause 
of their own decline :— | . 

* Among the complaints against the Duteh, one of the heaviest was, that they 
sold European goods cheaper, and bought Indian goods dearer, at Surat, than the 
English; who were thus expelled from the market. This was to complain of 
competition, the soul of trade. If the Dutch sold ‘so cheap and bought so dear, 
as to be losers, all that-was necessary was a little patience on the of the Eng- 
lish. ‘The fact was, that the Duteh, trading on a larger capital, and with more 
a ey a in purchase and sale.’— 
vol. i, p. 
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This is just what the Free Trader will be equally able to do, when 
rot nes into the sea-ports of China, and into the interior of India ; 
and the same reason which made the old Company hate the Dutch, 
continues to excite a similar feeling in the breasts of the present 
Company against the Liverpool, Chareae Bristol, or Newcastle 
“ interloper ;” and if some trifling affray with the sailors of the Mer- 
sey, the Clyde, the Severn, or the Tyne, could be seized asa ground- 
work, there would be no more backwardness on the part of the Com- 
pany, now than there was then, to inflame the ponte mind with “ hor- 
rid pictures,” or to employ even “the h press,” against which 
they are as ready to pour out “ their vials of wrath,” when o to, 
as they are to reward with “golden opinions,” when enlisted with 
themselves, to inflame the nation against their more successful 
rivals. 


In proportion as they extended their operations, the principles on 
which they were conducted being fundamentally wrong, so did their 
losses and difficulties increase; and advantage being taken by their 
servants abroad, of the confusion and wreck of their masters’ affairs at 
home, this beeame a new sonree of evil, being, as it were, both effect 
and cause. It is thus described ;— 


‘ From servants at a vast distance, and the servants of a great and negligent 
master, the best service could not easily be procured. For this discovery the 
Directors were indebted, not to apy sagacity of their own, but to a misunderstand- 
ing among the agents themselves ; who, betraying one another, acknowledged that 
they had neglected the affairs of their employers to attend to their own; and, 
while they pursued with avidity a private trade for their private benefit, had aban- 
doned that of the Company to every kind of disorder.’—vol.i. p. 59. 

The following is a very striking instance of the manner in which 
this imperious body were operated upon by existing circumstances, 
and obliged to lower their tone ; and is at once so convincing a proof 
of their weakness, and so ve an example of the people's 
strength, that it ought to be read and remembered by every merchant 
in the kingdom :— 


‘ The Company, like other unskilful, and for that reason unprosperous, traders, 
had always competitors, of one description or another, to whom they ascribed 
their own want of success, For several years they had spoken with loud condem- 
nation of the clandestine trade carried on by their own servants, whose profits, they 
said, exceeded their own. Their alarms, with regard to their exclusive privilege, 
had for some time been sounded; and would have been sounded Seek louder, 
hut far the ascendancy gained by the sentiment of liberty, the contentions between 
Charles and his parliament being already high ; and the fear that their monopoly 
would escape the general. wreck, with which, institutions at variance with the 
spirit of liberty were threatened, only if its pretensions were prudently keptiin the 
shade. The controversy, whether monopolies, and among others that of the 
Company, were injurious to the wealth and prosperity of the nation, had already 
employed the press; but though the Company had entered buldly enough into 
the lists of arguments, they deemed it their wisest course, at their tt con. 
juneture, not to excite public attention, by any invidious opposition to. the infri 


ts which private adventu chy comnmniétin niger 
cuitaeadunladaaile ieuSQp@h .disz) ey ery aa is fatbice 
This is precisely the case now. | They carinot, they dure Hot, defend 
the principle of commercial monopol hich is ‘Of oder here ne 


ral principles of liberty, and so revolting to commion sense, that even 
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their boldest advocates fly from this to talk of the “‘ splendour of their 
conquests,” “ the magnificence of their empire,” and other high-sound- 
in Vt either false or utimeaning phrases; while the Company per- 
mit their present Governor-General, or at least offer no public 

sition ry erigit to be more lenient in his administration roe 
system than his predecessors; to permit a few Englishmen to 

Fd the interior, to allow a qualified freedom af discussion through the 
press, and to remain quiet even under that which, at their heart, they 
detest, in order that they may not, “at the present conjuncture,” 
when the discussion of their Charter is near at hand, “ excite public 
attention” by any “ invidious opposition” to these encroachments on 
their exclusive trade. 
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ISLANDS OF MAJORCA—MINORCA—SARDINIA—SICILY— 
AND CARTHAGE. 


WE continued our agreeable and interesting voyage up the classic 
Mediterranean Sea, crossing it several times from north to south and 
south to north, while beating to windward against a steady easterly 
breeze; so that we stood close in to the Islands of Majorca and Mi- 
norca on the one side, and of the coast of Africa on the other. It 
was the celebrated Dr, Johnson, we believe, who remarked that the 
shores of the Mediterranean told the history. of all the. celebrated 
nations of antiquity ; for on or near these shores, all the great events 
of early history transpired. And true it is, that on whichever side of 
the Mediterranean the voyager may be coasting his way,,or at what- 
ever island in its centre he may anchor, every cape and,every moun- 
tain, every promontory and every bay, has its own peculiar claims to 
interest, dnd awakens recollections and associations of the most agree- 
able kind. The expression of these will, therefore, be appropriately 
interwoven with the narrative itself. 


On the 15th of Jilly, we made the island of Sardinia, in. sight of 
which we remained several days, detained by calms \and con 
winds, being sometimes ‘within @ cable's length of the shore. It} 
sesses the general features of the other islands’ within this sea, ’ 
rugged mountains, with imthetise masses of Tock projecting on a 
sides, and the intervals filled up by a light-coloured or heath. 
The sea coast generally exhibits great sterility, except when the termi- 
nation: of some: valley,or a’ slopitig’ plain; ‘stretches its’ gréen edge 
Gn Berane PR im te ap ange Aig ceria Ode ills ib 


Sardinia, though a kingdom of itself, docs: not: present’ many 

Fis. Al LP oi ts, ion pled 
cenic Greeks, and; called. by, them, lebnusa; j 

and Sardo. inhabitants were formerly accosnted rx and 
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barous ; and while the island was in possession of the Romans they 
banished their state prisoners there. The Saracens possessed it for 
near four centuries; their expulsion could not be effected by the 
Pisanese, on whom Pope Innecent III. had innocently. - the 
perogative of bestowing it, in 1132, according to the liberal fashion of 
those humble prelates of transferring property hy bol aatineny | 
In 1344 it came under the crown of Spain, in w ion i 
remained until 1708, when it was taken by the English for Chat 
III., afterwards Emperor by the title of Charles VI., and confirmed 
to him by the treaty of Utrecht. In 1717 it was recovered by the 
Spaniards, and in the following year the Emperor exchanged it for 
Sicily with the Duke of Savoy, who was put in actual i 
it in 1720, and took the title of King of Sardinia. In 1729, the 
King, Victor Amiadens, resigned his crown to his son Charles Fima- 
nuel, Prince of Piedmont. The father reserved to himself a revenue 
of 100,000 pistoles per annum, retired to the Castle of Chamberry, 
and espoused the Countess Dowager of St. Sebastian, who, declining 
the title of Queen, assumed that of Marchioness of Somerive. Asa 
proof, however, how firmly the love of power, like that of wealth, 
clings round the human heart, increasing with increasing age, this 
abdicated old monarch having, at the instigation of his wife, engaged 
in some intrigues in order to reascend the throne, his son, the reigning 
king, ordered his person to be seized, and conducted to Rivoli under 
a strong escort. His wife, the Marchioness, was conducted to Seva, 
and the old king's confessor, his physician, and about fifty persons of 
distinction, were imprisoned, before the intended project could be 
effectually checked. What a field of animadversion for the moralist ! 
The very ties of blood and nature burst asunder, and father and son 
in arms, contending for the bauble of a crown! It is impossible, 
when such memoirs of history le p20 before us, not to concur with 
the sentiments of our sensible and entertaining countrywoman,, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, who, in one of her letters to Mr. Pope, 
written from Belgrade, describing her passage over the fields of C. 
witz, which had been the recent scene of a recent bloody battle between 
Prince Eugene and the Turks, observes :—“ Nothing seems.to be a 
plainer proof of the irrationality of mankind, (whatever fine claims 
we pretend to reason,) than the rage with which they contest for a 
small plot of ground, when such vast parts of fruitful earth lie quite 
uncultivated and uninhabited. It is true, custom has made it un- 
avoidable ; but can there be a greater demonstration of want of reason, 
than a custom being firmly established, so plainly con to the in- 
terests of men in general?” And in another of her letters to her 
daughter, the Countess of Bute, when ingeniously comparing the age 
of the world, and the progress of mankind to the price lh mark 
the periods of human existence, she says—‘I imagine we are. now 
arrived at the age of fifteen; I cannot think we are older, when I 
recollect the many palpable follies which are still almost universall 
panes in ; I place that of war as senseless as the boxing of school - 
ys, and whenever we come to man’s estate (perhaps ‘a thonsand 
years hence) I do not doubt it will appear as ridiculous as the pranks 
of unlucky lads.” I believe in her prophetic opinion; although the 
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face of affairs, since the period of her writing, presents no picture of 
amelioration in that respect, yet the despotism of war cannot be 
The 0'l of Sardinia ‘is said to be fertile, producing corn, wine, and 
a variety of fruits ; and the small islands that skirt its coasts furnish- 
ing good cattle, turtles, and game; but 48 the people are not indus- 
trious, little advantages are reaped from its fertility. It contains also 
some excellent mites, which are neglected : the revenues are barely 
adequate to the support of the government offices, leaving a very 
small sum for the support of the monarch, who holds his court at 
Cagliari, the capital. 

The feudal system still subsists in a limited degree, and titles go 
with the estates, so that the purchaser of the latter inherits the former: 
The country people are generally armed; but, notwithstanding their 
having been so:long under the Spanish and Italian government, as- 
sassinations are by no means frequent; and yet, by the laws of the 
country, if a man slays another, without editated malice, within 
four hours after quarrelling with him, he is not punishable by death. 
On the other hand, the church here affords no protection to the guilty. 
The Sardinians are described as being still much attached to the 
Spaniards, whom they closely imitate in manners, dress, &c. 


On the 20th we were favoured with a light air from the northward, 
and, losing sight of Sardinia, bore away for Sicily, being on the noon 
of that day abreast the celebrated Bay of Carthage. 

The farther we advance up this delightful Sea, the more our interest 
is sure to be excited, and our feelings called into action: not only by 
seeing promonitories, capes, and bays, which history has rendered 
sacred, but being even in the vicinity of places renowned either for 
arts or arms. It was, therefore, impossible to pass Carthage unmoved, 
the daring rival and formidable, though ultimately vanquished, enemy 
of Rome}; more particularly as they have been unjustly traduced by 
the historians of that imperial city; and while their defects have been 


portrayed in the strongest light, a cloud has designedly enveloped the 
redid of their heroism and virtue, 


Of the various colonies. which the Pheenicians formed, Carthage 
was among. the most distinguished ; and, from the most authentic 
records, was founded 137 years before Rome, when the sister of Pyg- 
malion, of Tyre, landed in Africa. The national term, Carthaginian, 
was sometimes changed by the Greeks into that of Libyan, and at 
others blended with the more ancient appellation of Phenician, which 
the Romans contracted into Peni, Penic, and Punic, a term often 
used in allusion to them, 

To an Englishman and a sailor, who, animated by the conscious 
pride of -his country’s naval superiority, feels a glow of enthusiasm 
for every thing that is maritime, the retrospect of their history is 
additionally interesting from the consideration of their having been 
the first maritime power in the world. © 

The colony of Carthage must have been planted at an early period of 
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the Phoenician empire, sinee Herodotus a celebrated naval en- 
gagement womens ‘Carthaginians aad the emt aie reign 
of Cyrus, 500 years before the Christian eta ; and also gives 'us an 
additional proof of the reg ee their naval power, ss : 

e abyses, son 


us that the whole’ marine of Persia, in the reign of C 
of Cyrus, was considered as insufficient to oppose dhe Cattvgtitan 
fleet. “& 


Mr. Falconer, in his excellent dissertation on the Periplus of Hanno, 
offers many interesting remarks relative to the Carthaginian history, 
a he vis into one Luin Pict: wy to, we Se elder, 

arthage existed as a political state during the space o years, 
600 of which she Pad em sovereign of the sea! Mr. Falconer's 
first period extends from the foundation of this republic to the year 480, 
C. containing 430 years. The second period, Fac pe a 
this point, terminates in the year 264, when the rivalship. of. 
and Carthage manifested itself by a breach which occasioned the first 
of the celebrated Punic wars. The third period comprehends those 
wars, and extends from the year 264 to 146 C.B., when Carthage 
was destroyed by its powerful rival and enemy. 

Tho history of this republic is admirably given by the authors of 
‘|. * Universal History; but this work of Falconer’s, called the 
‘ Voyage of Hanno, and published in 1787, accompanied: with the 
Greek text, is particularly valuable for the dissertation whieh: »pre- 
eedes it, 


The history of the Panic wars is too well known to need recapitu- 
lation here. When jealousy exists in politics, as well as love, then 
Trifles light as air, 

Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 





And in the instance of the breach between those powers, the truth of 
this aphorism was powerfully shown. 


The city of Rome, at the commencement of these wars, is described 
by Spencer to have been far different from that beautiful Rome whose 
very ruins are at this day sought after with so much pleasure. ‘It was 
a town which carried an air of terror in its appearance, and which 
made people shudder whenever they first en within its gates, Its 
citizens even were old rough soldiers, who looked upon the polite arts 
as things fit only for an effeminate people, as too apt to soften and 
unnerve men, and to take from them that martial temper and ferocity 
which they encouraged so universally in. the infancy of their state. 
Such was the condition of this imperial city, when its citizens had 
made so great a progress in arms as to have conquered the 
part of Italy, and to be able to engage in.a war with the Carthagi- 
nians, the strongest power then by land, and absolute masters by sea. 
The Romans, in the first Punic war, added Sicily to their dominions. 
In the second, they greatly increased their strength, both by sea and 
land, and, says the Fistorten, acquired a taste for the arts and elegan- 
cies of life, with which, till then, they had been totally unacquainted. 
Their generals, however, now began to value those own. of ex- 
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cellence and skill thas ved keiey the: spoils of their Carthaginian and 
Grecian ¢ Shey sans $0. area Ahaha semmsaity. 
Bate Tike other poe et it created parties. One petty iex 
tn Fy diversion for an idle effeminate 
or ‘the no ornaments. of, life’ thania sam - 
p lity af raanners at home, and fortitude against our enemies abroad. 
t is by these arts We have raised our name so high, and spoéad 
our dominions $0 far; and shall we few them now, to he ex- 
for'a fine taste, and what they call fot 1 hoe No! 
Great Japi * Who presidest over gners keep 
val ‘arts t6 themselves ; and let the Slides oar ay how to con- 
uer aes BOB gover matikind.” | The other party cried —“* We shal], = al 
be reckoned among’ the B be Pi hins rust rch we 
havi béedtt So tong contracting will how soon be worn off. The ge- 
need have conquered our enemies, but Marcelliis ‘has conquered our 
gnoritnce.- ay in to see with new eyes, and ‘have a new world | of 
ethics Of us. ‘Let the Romans be. polite ag well as yie- 
toriots; ‘and! Hd $ learnt to excel ‘the nations in taste, ag well as to 
conquer then with our arms.” Whichever party was,in the right, the 
admirers of Marcellus were successful ; ‘for from this point of time we 
may date the introduction ‘of :the aris into Rome, ‘The Romans by 
this means’ began to be fondof thens, ‘and the! love of the urts is cer- 
tainly a passion which: grows: vaghlty' in) the’ minds “ ‘hose: whio have 
once cherished it. 

It is true most of the works of this kind were aenaie from! Gibaee, 
yet not wholly so... The elder, Scipio, Africanus,; towards. the end of 
the second Punic war, brought in, numerous trophies of his conquests 
both from Spain and Africa; and the younger Scipio Africanus, (the 
most celebrated for his polite taste among the Romans of his day,) on 
the destruction of Carthage, transferred: many, of the chief ornaments 
of that city to Rome, which, from the ineaeves state of the arts there, 
must have been a valuable accession, shenab that Spent man, who ap- 

ears to have been as just in his actions e was e legant in his taste, 
aid not bring all the fmest of his spoils ‘to Rome, but left ‘a great part 


of them in Sicily, from whence many of ‘them had’ ‘been toraerly ta- 
ken by the'C aginians, he 
‘In ‘order to'give us ‘some idea of the consequénce to which this 
country: had ‘attaitied; the Roman writers affirm that Carthage, in the 
zenith of ‘her yo ery ‘had 300 cities under ‘her jurisdiction, an vipa 
ec 


sessed a line of coast extending 2000 miles ify lerigth, from by 
Major, opposite the Adriatic, to the hing of Hercules ; 
se the islinds of Sicily; ‘Surdiniu; atid ‘others in’ eed 
"Phe eliniaté was'then ‘ésteemed so Healthy’ tat! ccorting to 
Sallust few people died of atiy other infitmity thai Old’ 
Phe sitiation near was’ f Pat ot to satnitte 


and ‘the profession of im highly hone 
cmon Th The'prin eh ea ai 
usible: dete a Nad 
shared withthe Phoenicians. oa leh te 
nieians first Visited the rich coast of w Ma gol an 
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in prodigious abundance; so that the Spaniards of that age, in this 
semper resembled the unfortunate Mexicans, whom the avarice of 
their descendants. so cruelly persecuted. The. Pheenicians. beheld, 
with the astonishment of Cortez, the riches of Iberia; the pamemnal 
their ships was nut equal to the satisfaction of the monopely in whi 
they had, indulged; and they at proceeded not only to make 
their anchors and other implements of silver, but actually to use it as 
ballast. The Carthaginians, according to Strabo, found the 
mangers in Iberia constructed of silver, and their horses shod with jit. 
Pliny mentions several of the rich silver mines that were worked in 
Spain; and Strabo says, that from a mine, called Babel, Hannibal 
daily received 300lbs. of silver. 

A lucrative branch of trade was also carried on with the Persians 
and Ethiopians for gems and precious stones; and the ingenuity of 
her artificers soon became so superior to those of other countries, that 
the different Punic wares, on which taste or fashion stamped an —~ 
nary value, were always distinguished by the neatness of their - 
manship. Punic beds, Punic windows, and Punic tables, were even 
celebrated by the implacable enemies of this Republic; and the fashion 
for the citron wood of Africa, which was imported from Carthage, 

vailed to such a degree at Rome, that, according to Pliny, as cited 
Se Gibbon. around board or table of this wood, four or five feet in 
diameter, sold for ten or twelye thousand pounds sterling ! 

One of the writers in the Universal History thinks it probable, that 
the Carthaginians were the first who made cables of the shrnb spar- 
tum ; and that, besides their proficiency in ship-building, the supposed 
modern invention of caulking, and sheathing with metal as well as 
plank, was known to them; since the celebrated John Locke, in his 
“ History of Navigation,’ quotes from Leo Babtisti Alberti, an ac- 
count of Trajan’s ship weighed out of the lake of Riccia, where she 
had lain sunk and neglected for several centuries, and which was 
found to be built of pine and cypress, with double planks, and caulked 
with linen rags daubed over with Greek pitch, and an outer covering 
of sheet-lead fastened on with copper nails. And certain it is, that 
for whatever proficiency the Romans had attained, either in the von- 
struction or equipment of vessels, they were indebted to the C i 
nians. At the commencement of the first Punic war, they were ly 
without vessels of any description, and were compelled to borrow some 
fifty-oared vessels, and a few triremes, from the Tarentines, Neapoli- 
tans, &c., on board which they embarked under the command of Ap- 

ius Claudius, one of their consuls. On this motly squadron, if the 

t has not been misrepresented by the Roman historians, the Car- 
thaginians bore down with too much eagerness, when one of their 
vessels unfortunately grounded on a shoal, from which it was extri- 
cated by the Romans, and employed by them as a model for their 
shipwrights. All kinds of naval stores were procured from C 
in great perfection ; and the first quadrireme, or four-oared galley, 
was, according to Aristotle, lannched from the dock-yard of this Re- 
public. The ingenuity which planned it must have awakened the 
emulation of other artists te suggest improvements in the same line. 
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in the equipment of their ships, the C: encouraged the 
talents both of the painter and the sculptor. With the pteductions 
the first their ships were ornamented; and the ‘exploits’ of their an- 
cestors affording a constant ‘subject of emulation ‘tothe crew; ‘the 
sacred pateci, or images, that were placed on the prow, called forth 
chee fms by poling other xu es. OF LAPS 
baer ve pa ome Carthage had attained its summit when 
Tyre was taken by Alexander the Great; and from that ee 
strength of this republic gradually declined: ‘It is said to have been 
the intention of ‘that ueror, had he lived, according to some me- 
moranda found on Mia eabtets, entirely to destroy the conrmerce of a 
nation so intimately connected with the Tyrians; and the m 
of the design was consistent with the character of the son of 
These designs of Alexander, who, from his’ ambitious spirit, 
not have deemed the subjugation of Carthage complete, until ‘the 
whole of the adjacent shores, both of Africa and Spain, had acknow- 
ledged him as their sovereign,—were, in part, stispected by the Car- 
thaginians, who accordingly employed the address of Hamilear’to 
avert the i ding storm ; but the report of their ambassador served 


only to coufirm their apprehensions. On his arrival in Egypt, Ha- 
milcar beheld with astonishment the rising metropolis of envient 
commerce. The alarm was quickly conveyed to Carthage; and the 
trembling messenger who bore this unwelcome intelligence was sacri- 
ficed 


The celebrated voyage of Nearchus, wndertaken at the command of 
Alexander, and the information received from caravans respecting the 
interior of Africa, are conjectured to have been the motives which in- 
daced the Carthaginians to fit out a squadron of discovery, ander the 
command of Hanno, in order to explore a more expeditious ‘and less 
perilous course to India round the southern extremity of their conti- 
nent. This; which is mentioned by Pliny as the original object of 
their voyage, would have effectually ruined the rising marts of Alex- 
andria, so much dreaded by the Carthaginians; and the far 
Hanno, when thus considered, was worthy of the wisdom and policy 
of a great commercial state. 

This voyage, as well as that of Nearchus, has been supposed void of 
authority. I have read them both, and cannot perceive any evidenice 
on the face of them which would at all tend to invalidate their founda- 
tion. ‘That of Neatchus is certainly wonderful for the age in whith it 
was accomplished, but not at all i ; and, indeed, the striet 
consistency of events, both in their rise and succession, must remove 
all doubt of its authenticity from unbiassed and 

Dr. Vincent obviates all Ities, and 
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mary author of discovery in general, and the master both of Da Gama 
and Columbus. 

That the voyage of Hanno should be canvassed on account of its 
obscurity is not so much to be wondered at; for it is well known that 
the Romans lost no opportunity to render every thing dubious that 
tended to reflect honour on the republic of Carthage. Itis not, there- 
fore, surprising that their poets and historians have neglected to cele- 
brate the fame of Hanno as a navigator. Pliny, at the distance of 
many centuries, strives to discredit the Journal, because no vestige 
prs then be traced of the cities or towns which Hanno founded on 
the coast of Africa. The sentiments of the great Montesquien, in his 
« Esprit des Loix,” are, however, a complete answer to whatever the 
envy or the prejudices of the Romans may have suggested. “It 
would, indeed, have been a wonder,” says he, “if any such vestiges 
had remained. Was it a Corinth, or an Athens, that Hanno built on 
those coasts? He left Carthaginian families in those places most 
commodious for trade, and secured them, as well as his hurry would 
permit, against savages and wild beasts. ‘The calamities of the Car- 
thaginians put an end to the navigation of Africa; their families must 
necessarily then either perish or become savages. Besides, were the 
ruins of these cities still in being, who would venture into the woods 
and marshes to make the discovery? We find, however, in Scylax 
and Polybius, that the Carthaginians had considerable settlements on 
these coasts. These are the vestiges of the cities of Hanno; there 
are no other, for the same reason thet there are no other of Carthage 
itself. Hanno’s voyage,” continues he, “ was written by the very man 
who performed it. His recital is not mingled with ostentation.” And 
why? Because “great men write their actions with simplicity, re- 
ceiving more honour from facts than words.” 

It is impossible to read Polybius’s account of their naval actions 
without being deeply interested, more particularly the one that was 
fought off Sicily, between P. Claudius Pulcher and the Carthaginian 
Admiral Adherbal, who issuing an order by signal, like the hero of 
Trafalgar, ‘‘ Observe and follow the course of your commander,” by 
the silent rapidity of his manwuvres, conducted with courage and 
nautical skill, rendered the disorder and destruction of the Roman 
fleet complete. Previous to this celebrated victory, the following anec- 
dote is recorded by the same historian: — 

“The inhabitants of Carthage had for a long time anxiously ex- 
peeted news from their countrymen in Sicily, without being able to 
elude the vigilance of their besiegers, when a person of rank in the 
metropolis, surnamed Hannibal the Rhodian, undertook to elude the 
blockade of the Roman Admiral. This daring offer was accepted 
with joy; a quick-sailing vessel that belonged to him was vee 
without delay, and Hannibal, with no small of exultation, left 
the port of Carthage amidst the prayers and mations of innumer- 
able spectators, At sunset he cast anchor near one of the small 
islands opposite to the harbour of Lilybeum (now Marsala.) In the 

morning, a favourable breeze carried him through ‘the whole of the 
Roman fleet, and the enemy, in mute’ astonishment, suffered him to 
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pass. Hannibal, glorying in his success entered the harbour, and in 
the morning he prepared to retum, The Consul, during the night, 
had stationed ten of his swiftest ships, with suspended oars, as near 
the harbour's mouth as the shallows would permit, and in considerahle 
agitation waited the event, At length the Rhodian appeared, . The 
indignant Romans eagerly pursued, but in vain. Hannibal glided 
without molestation over the calm surface of the Mediterranean, and 
even brought to, in order to insult the enemy, yet not a single shi 
would again advance, This perilous duty was ‘repeatedly soHlocmned 
with equal success, and his example followed by others; when at 
length, either from rashness or the exasperated spirit of the Romans, 
the brave Rhodian was taken, after a severe en ent, by a galley 
considerably superior both, in strength and posta thot, i 

Such anecdotes as these, of which many are to be found promis- 
cuously scattered through the pages of the Roman writers, leave no 
room to doubt that had the writings of Philistius Syracusanus, phorus, 
or the last books of Diodorus Siculus, and other Punic historians, 
been complete and extant, we might have received sufficient light 
from them on many material points relative to the first ages of Car- 
thage ; but these have been unfortunately mutilated, and many of the 
fone referred to by them are not now to be found. The names of 
Hannibal and Hamilcar will, however, never be forgotten while,cou- 
rage and military talent are esteemed, or that of Hanno, while naval 
prowess and nautical science are valued, 





CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDHOOD. 


Tue whole external deportment of a child is delightful. Its smile— 
always so ready when there is no distress, and so soon recurring when that 
distress has pom away—is like an opening of the sky, shewing heaven 
beyond. The grasp of its little hand around one of our fingers—its mighty 
little crow when excited by the playfulness of its nurse—its manful spring 
upon the little wool-pack legs that refuse to bear its weight—are all tr 
of 1 more or less pleasantness. Then the Te of a child—who can look un- 
moved into that “ well undefiled,” in which heaven itself seems to be 
reflected?’ Whether the gem be of sweet pellucid blue, or of the m 
rious and unsearchable black, what meanings brags eo and wut 

ible reside within; the germ of a whole life of feelings and ideas. 

uman nature is familiar in all its bearings to most men, yet how novel 
does every symptom of it appear as first shewn forth by a child! | Every 
step in the attainment of physio! power—every new trait of intelligence, 
as they one by one arise in the infantine intellect, like the glory of night 
starting star by star into the sky—is hailed with a heart-burst of rapture 
and surprise, as if we had never known any thing so clever or so capt 
vating before. The point thus gained is never lost. fd 4 ad 
reminded perpetually of the idea he lately seemed to ig 8 d, or of 
the word he seemed nearly able eb pee Be of the little action he 
attempted to perform, and thus the whole of his littlé stock of accomplish- 
ments is carefully kept together, liable to a constant increase. Hodsannas 
ob acing ean ionaie, avery Mee i Gt TS Finan seceeel eames and 
fresh blessings are showered his holy and harmless. heady for every 
manifestation of the presence of the godlike mind —Chambers. 
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THE FRIENDLY COMMUNICATOR. 





Sir, Whitehaven, February 20, 1838. 

It must be admitted that whatever benefits the results of the 
measures which are about to emanate from a Reformed Parliament 
may confer on the depressed and long-injured manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests of this country, they will be rendered, in a great measure, 
nugatory to particular districts, from the want of internal navigation and 
eommunication between them and the sea-ports, which is often obstructed 
by those restrictive monopolies, whether of baronial right or legislative 
enactment, which in so many cases prevent eligible harbours from becoming 
. “ Where busy commerce waits to pour 

A golden tide thro’ all their gates,” 
and the surrounding sao! from exchanging the stillness and poverty of 
a feudal tenure for the enriching sound of mills and machinery, and the 
busy hum of an industrious population. 


At first sight it may appear that the inhabitants of any district or sea- 
port have the power of providing these accommodations for themselves, 
and of thus obtaining the desired advantages, but those whose experience 
has taught them the secret of local commercial prosperity, know welf that 
the avarice and intrigue of one or two great landholders, in many instances, 
arrest the progress of improvement eae prosperity, and cither throw back or 
retard all the circumstances and prospects of a community. 


In order to remove these obstructions to, general promerity, and prevent 
the trade of the country from being cramped and fettered, and so concen- 
trated as to be only beneficial to particular towns and districts, his Majesty’s 
Ministers, responding to the voice of petitions from such places abt 
of the empire, sey | do well to investigate the state of safe, commodi 
and accommodatory harbours, and of particular districts remarkable for 
mineral or other riches and advantages, so as to remove all obstructions to 
the enlargement and improvement of the one, and to make the other 
eligible for the raising of capital and the employment of the surroun 
population, hy granting local acts te such sea-ports, as should enable the 
inhabitants to manage their own affairs for their own benefit, by trustees 
chosen from amongst themselves by ballot every three years, instead of by 
a tyrennizing, and, in many cases, ignorant steward, for the benefit of the 
lord of the manor. If any local influence. stood in the way of such im- 
provement, it would be well to redeem all manorial rights at present con- 
nected therewith, and grant acts for the establishment of eligible rail- 
roads to them, in connexion with all mines of ore or coal, or inland manu- 
facturing towns. If they would do this, they would evince the honest 
and sincerity of their intentions in connexion with. the Reform 
greatly enlarge the trade, capital, and resourees of the country, and in- 
seead Soceana panentto-sicive and grodahio mete compel mn aee 
present set in active motion a ion at. 
sent in want of employment and a wee 


in this division of the county of Combetent, occasioned by the monepolies 


EVIL EFFECTS OF LOCAL LANDED MONOPOLIES. 
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and intrigue of the landowners; so that four sea-ports, adjoining one of the 
richest mineral districts in the rare wae, eae cara Fe 
of great trade: and 3) these fetters are about to be rivetted, 
in reference iy — a em, by @ bill, soon es oe into Parlia- 
ment, ostensi proposed improvement but, in 

sos dha pgneid Gon lack of is Weems eeta oan te tae enanen 
ample share of the management of its concerns to the area ™ 

ERCATOR. 





TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE.STAMPS ON NEWSPAPERS, 
ADVERTISEMENTS, AND ALMANACKS. 


“The paper taxes of o’erwhelming weight 
Have press’d upon us like the arm of fate: 
No servile purpose slavery could obtain 
E’er on our annals left so blaek a stain.” 


Sir, Kendal, Feb. 19, 1833. 
In despite of the logie of that “accommodating” newspaper, the 
Globe, I take leave to opine that the consideration of the question at the 
head of this paper, is of the first and most pressing importance, and ought 
to be held paramount to almost any other that can be brought before, the 
attention of the new Parliament. It is needless to multiply arguments on 
the moral justice of a reduction.or abolition of these taxes. Every one 
who makes a fair disinterested use of his reason, is ready to admit it. But 
there is one observation I desire to make, which I have neverseen noticed, 
and which is, of itself, without any other argument, a reason sufficient to 
urge the speedy removal of every impediment to the general diffasion of 
knowledge,—namely, that the works, whether periodical or casual, 
metropolitan or provincial—works combining the most virtuous primeiple 
with the greatest amount of talent, are those which obtain the largest ¢ir- 
culation—the most extensive favour. Every one of your readers will be 
able to illustrate this fact by an observation on the literature which pre- 
— within his own knowledge. It might be true a century or two ago, 
at— 
‘The mind of mortals, in perverseness strong, 
Imbibes with dire docility the wrong.” 


In the eee deat a 
account for those outrages against human dignity that then 
When there were no means of instruetion, it is not wonderful that wrong 
principles i The vineyard of the mind, like the fertile gardem 
of the earth, soon runs to waste weeds without cultivation. Slothfiul- 
ness is the great encourager of evil; and sloth always abides where the 
imeentives to activity are withheld. It may be said, however, that 
“ the times of this ignorance” are gone by: the mind has shaken off ite 
aseitancy ; and now not only perceives the way of its own i 1 
but seems determined to pursue it. Oppose what power you may, it 
But the Chancellor of the Exebevuer, it seems, cannot admit the con- 
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sideration of a diminution of the taxes on knowledge until he has seen how 
his cash stands! Allow me to make a caleulation.of the probable loss to 
the revenue by the reduction of the Newspaper Stamp ona given number 
of newspapers. I have no desire purposely to swell a conjectural ealoula- 
tion, in order to make it conform to my own hopes and expectations (and I 
may add, the hopes and expectations of all but. a very fractional part of 
the community), but it will be scarcely overshooting the mark to s 

that if the Stamp on Newspapers be reduced from 4d. to one penny (no 
matter whether it be continued to be imposed as at present, or pliers | asa 
postage), the sale of papers will be double what it now is, by the increased 
circulation of those extant, and the establishment of additional newspapers ; 
and the number of advertisements may reasonably be expected to be also 
duplicated; for there is no assertion more demonstrable than that the 
number of advertisements increases or diminishes by the extension or limi- 


tation respectively of the circulation of newspapers, especially in the provin- 
cial towns. 


Take, then, ten newspapers, whose circulation averages 1000 each, and 
whose advertisements average 50 each. The present revenue from these 
would be— 





eb» 4. ee 
10,000 Stamps, at 4d... : - 16613 4 
Deduct 20 per cent.asallowed . 33 6 8 | 
— . 133 6 8 
20 reams of Paper, weighing 12001b. at 3d. per lb. . 15 0 0 
500 Advertisements, at 3s, 6d. each . > 4 - 8710 0 





£235 16 8 


By an alteration such as is proposed above, the revenue would receive, 


From 20,000 Stamps, at ld. nett : - . . 8 68 
40 reams Paper, weighing 2400Ib. at 3d. per Ib. 30 0 O 
1000 Advertisements, at 3s. 6d. . . - 1% 0 0 





288 6 8 


Producing, on this given number, a clear nett increase of revenue to the 
amount of £52. 10s. 


But suppose it be contended that I have over estimated the increase of 
advertisements (even “the great Globe itself” will hardly question the rest 
of the statement) ; and suppose I concede to this objection, that, peradven- 
ture, advertisements may not experience a greater increase than one half as 
many more as at present. Well, this reduces the amount of advertisements 


— from £175 to £131. 5s., and the Exchequer is still a profiter by 
28. 10s.! 


Then look at the glaring impolicy of the high duty on Almanacks. The 
Editors of the London press have no just conception, I am persuaded, of 
the evils of this stamp, or they would long since have been “ up in arms,” 
exclaiming — its continuance. I have had considerable opportunities 
of observing the effect of this exorbitant and unwise impost, and I caleu- 
late, as the result of my observation, that out of every twenty householders 
in the kingdom, fifteen buy no Almanack at all, on account of the dear- 
ness; four buy the unstamped, called Paddy’s Almanack; and one only 
purchase the stamped Almanack! Who buys the stamp? The honest 
and conscientious merchant and manufacturer—he who provides labour for 
the working classes—who pays the greatest share of the taxes! If this 
stamp were to be reduced from 1s. 3d. to 3d. there can hardly be a doubt 
that the funds of the Exchequer would profit largely by it; and, be- 
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sides (which is not unworthy the consideration of a legislature,) the com- 
munity would be spared much conscious guilt. 


It is desirable, moreover, that the system of stamping or labelling be 
révised and amended, particularly if the Newspaper Samp be continued, 
at any price. It may not be known to the public generally, that paper for 
newspapers or almanacks can only be stamped or labelled at a certain 
office, for that purpose provided, in London. _ This exclusive stamping 
office is understood to be in high favour with the London stationets, who 
continue to turn it to guod account. Instances have been known (I s 
from common rumour), where paper sent from a distant manufacturer 
has been shoved aside for two or three months, while the London stationers 
have been furnished with an extraordinary number of stamps, 


l 
sent in to detain those of the manufacturer, until the delay remicved (hein 
nearly useless. 


It never can be intended that any law should operate in favour of one 
locality to the prejudice of another. This, notwithstanding, the paper ma- 
nufacturer in the north of England has a manifest disadvantage to the 
paper manufacturer residing in or near the cormorant metropolis; and the 
publisher of a newspaper in or near London has so much more profit on his 
papers than a newspaper proprietor in Carlisle or Newcastle, by the — 
of the carriage of his paper from London to these places, at the very least. 
And the former has always greater facilities ses conveniences than the 


latter, by the prevention of delays and disappointments, to which the 
printer in Carlisle or Newcastle (or any other distant ar is frequently 


subjected. The newspaper proprietor at Carlisle, &c. could buy his paper 
cheaper of his neighbour, the manufacturer, (to whom perhaps he may owe 
a reciprocal obligation) but the carriage up to London, the carriage 
down again, together with the uncertainty and delay at the Stamp Office, 
absolutely and positively prevent him. 


All that is required to remedy this erying evil, is to establish district 
stamping offices, or to empower and appoint the distributors of stamps, as 
at present constituted, to label and supply the number of newspapers and 
— stamps, as well as any others, required in their respective 

ictricts. 

Is it asserted that these things demand no consideration! That the 
laws were framed by the “ wisdom of Parliament,” and mast not be ques- 
tioned! Out upon such mockery of reason! You, Mr, Editor, I do not 
fear, will be ow the alert when M — introduces his = om this 
subject ; and if that talen' man any » you wi 
lend your powerful and willing arm (to break the yoke that fetters the 
human intellect—the noblest gift of God! ; 


There is much room for observation on the absurdity and grievances 
with which the law of excise on paper is ts and the f , or 
rather the di rtion of the charge of ce be the various q and 
prices of paper: but I have already ex’ this article to such's length, 
that I must take another o unity (by your indulgence) of animadvert- 
ing on this subject; and the present remain, with every sentiment of 
esteem, Yours, pm pee eee 





PROGRESSIVE STAGES OF LIFE. 
Tue prerogative of infancy, is innocency; of childhood, reverence; of 
manbood, maturity; and of old age, wisdom.—Sir Waller Raleigh's 
Remains. 
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NECESSITY OF PROTECTIVE MEASURES FOR IRELAND. | 


Sir, London, February 25, 1833. 


As a willing patron of useful and entertaining publications, such as 
your Parliamentary Review promises to be, I am induced to offer a few 
observations, which I trust will not be considered presumptuous, but taken 
as friendly hints from a person who wishes you prosperity and success in 

our efforts to obtain justice and regularity in the proceedings of the Legis- 
arth of England. It appears by your plan for limiting the time to be 
oceupied by each Member in addressing the House, you are inclined to 
allow every Member an opportunity of expressing his sentiments, should 
he so desire; you cannot, therefore, feel any disinclination to hear, or re- 
ceive, the opinions of your Subscribers, on the conduct of your own Par- 
liamentary Work. 


In the first place, then, I have to remark, that unless strict fairness be 
observed towards both, or all parties, in respect to the arguments adduced, 
or other matters relating to the business of the House, you will not only 
render your work objectionable to reasoning men, but, I humbly submit, 
the good you are labouring to effect will be very much clogged, if not en- 
tirely hindered, from making any progress, by reason of the injustice that 
may be done to one party. 

Tn your review of the introduction of the bill for suppressing the dis- 
turbances in Ireland, by Earl Grey, on the 13th instant, no nds what- 
ever are given for the “ severe” enactments which you have thought ore 
to print. You must acknowledge, I think, that the statement of Earl Grey 
satisfactorily proved that the law was held at nought, and rendered of little 
use, in some parts of Ireland; and that, for the sake of public 
the sake of domestic quiet, and for the sake of the law itself, “ some” 
open measures were called for ;—whether to the extent of the present 

sill is for the House of Commons to decide. What I complain of is, that 
no mention of the state of Ireland, or of the premises on whieh Lord Grey 
founded his Bill, was made in your report, which is unjust to the cause of 
the Premier, and to our children’s children, who may refer to your book 
for instruction on these points hereafter. 


You will at onee see the foundation of my remarks. You say the Irish 
“ are dying of exhaustion,” that they are “ mflamed at oppression,” &e. ; 
but is it not notorious, that many peaceable families are harassed, and 
their lives in jeopardy, by the outrages of a gang of ruflians, who set the 
law at defiance? Let the world judge between fair statements on either 
side. ‘“ Hunger and thirst” are not the “ crimes” of Ireland; neither will 
a “ soft answer” subdue an Irishman’s “ wrath.” 


It is to be hoped ner a Reformed Parliament will work steadily for the 
good of the country, and act on principles of strict justice and impartiality. 
The laws must be obeyed, or wherefore make them ? = 

T trast you will excuse the trouble I have given you in perusing these” 
observations ; and will oly add, that I hope your success will be equal to 
your zeal for the public welfare, and that your periodical will be conducted. 
with equal impartiality, as there is no doubt it will be, with a 

USTICE, 
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TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE.—POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS 
FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Sin, Woreester, February 26, 1833. 


As Lord Althorp gives very small hopes of getting rid of the taxes 
on newspa will you allow me to suggest a aoe brewhich they mi, 
be re ? e€ t object being diffusion of sound political in- 
formation, by lessening the cost of production, and thus throwing open the 
present monopoly of the press (as essential to the cause of good government 
as throwing open the representation), it strikes me that the next best thing 
to removing all restrictions, is—Ist, To reduce the stamp to twopence 
(without any discount); and 2dly, To lower the advertisement duty to two 


The consequence of this would be, that im all cases the price of the 
paper would be sixpence instead of sevenpence, which of itself would 
oceasion an in cireulation. It might fairly be expected, however, 
that the number of advertisements would be doubled, and this (besides 
being a material relief to trade, &e.) would lower the price of the 
paper to little more than the cost of the stamp. A journal devoted to 
advertisements has long been circulated gratuitously in Edinburgh, and 
something similar has been established in London. It seems probable, 
therefore, that much less than sixpence would be found to be a remune. 
rating price, from the reduction of the duty as well as the stamp, and the 
consequent increase of advertisers and purchasers; and if so, the people 
must be positively benefited, while it is doubtful whether there would be 
any actual decrease in the revenue. 


With respect to the substitution of a postage instead of the stamp, can- 
tinuing the present duty on advertisements, it appears to me that it would 
be unfair and unproductive, as it would be a tax upon the provinces (where 
political information is most required), for the benefit of the metropolis, and 
would be evaded in various ways. A postage, at the rate of a pennya 
sheet, on all unstamped publications, pamphlets, magazines, reviews, Xe. 
would, I think, be attended with the twofold advantage of mena 
circulation of literary works and adding to the revenue. E. M. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

We print the Letter of our Correspondent with great readiness: and shall 
make on it only the following observations :—It would have been better, ne doubt, 
had we giver the whole of Lord Grey’s speech; but, as want of space rendered 
that impossible, we might have stated generally the assertion of the great out- 
rages and defiance of the law, existing. We deemed that, however, the less neces- 
sary, because, admitting that to the full extent, our objection to the Bill remains 
unaltered. It is true that “hunger and thirst” are not the crimes of Ireland; 
but privation, and a deep sense of wrong combined, are the ecuses of those crimes: 
and: the eauses must be removed before the effects: will cease. ‘The reason why 
the law is defied is, that it is not in harmony with public opinion. But this is not 

iar to Ireland. Wherever the law is conformable te: the general sense of 
Justice entertained by the people, every one. assists to maintain i. Wherever it 
runs counter to public opinion, every one aids to resist it, The remedy we pro- 
pose, of an English Commission to enquire into grievanees—English Assize Cow 
to ‘administer ~@ tax v why al Sigh paae hm be maintenanee 
the helpless poor, isd’ te $eotbag tation the able-bodied—would, we" 
de more in one month to repress disorder and check crime, than alt the Courts-’ 
Mastial and Military Foree will de in @ year. i oa 
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STATISTICS OF AMERICA. 


Some inaccuracies are pointed out in the article in South Carolina, re- 
specting the division of the states into agricultural and manufacturing, in 
Tissrice. The authority on which our statement was made, was the work 
of Achille Murat, who resided several years in the country, and whose sta- 
tistical details are generally considered worthy of confidence. An English 
gentleman, who has also resided in America, sends us the following state- 
ment, which we readily insert. 


“ My object in now writing this note, is to point out an error you have fallen 
into in page 90; you say, “All to the south of the Potomac, and north of Mary- 
land, are purely agricultural states.” It would have been correct to say, “ All 
to the south of Potomac to the west of Pennsylvania are purely agricultural states, 
viz. Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, north and south 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missisippi, and Louisiana, and even the 
two greatest northern states, Pennsylvania and New York, are chiefly agricul- 
tural, while only the Eastern or New England States, part of New Jersey and 
Maryland, are greatly or chiefly dependant on manufactures.” The city of Bal- 
timore, as a whole, has but a very small portion of its capital invested in manu- 
factures, and New Orleans not any portion whatever, [ believe. Again, you say, 
that the State of New York forms a nation of more than one million (it should be 
more than two millions) of souls, while the city contains one hundred thousand 
(it should be two hundred thousand) inhabitants. These errors, I think, will 
prejudice the people of the United States unduly against your general statistics 
whenever they are read; and, therefore, 1 hope you will find an opportunity of 
placing yourself right. Your sentiments on the consideration of the States will 
rouse the Federalists to fury; but of them I have nothing to say personally, ex- 
cept that they breathe the most pure and enlarged liberty. Asa whole, No. II. is 
a delightful work, and the objections stated are only like noticing the spots on 
the sun’s disk; it requires.a smoked glass to see them so as not to be blinded 
with the powerful rays of light which emanate from the body itself, and you will 
not, I am sure, suspect my optic medium is darkened by prejudice.” 





RENTS IN IRELAND. 


AnoTHeER correspondent, in speaking of our notice of the pamphlet on 
Ireland, reviewed in No. II. says :— 


‘IT regret the expression of an opinion of your own, which I cannot believe you 
have so well considered as you generally do such subjects, At p. 94 you say, “ As 
mankind increase in number, landlords should lessen their own shares of pro- 
duce.” Now, twenty years ago, Lreland had five millions of inhabitants ; let us 
say rent was then five millions. The population is now seven millions, what 
should be the rental? Of course two-sevenths less; should it increase in the 
next twenty years in the same proportion, it will be ten millions, and the rental 
should then only be half; andin twenty or thirty years more nothing at all. I 
think you will see this: if not, please to enlighten me.’ 


We confess we do not see this, in the light in which our Correspondent 
does. If the population of Ireland increases, and the agricultural and 
toral resources of the country cannot be increased at same time, 
fohich, however, we doubt) then the three remedies are—manufactures, by 
the export of which food may be imported from other countries— a more 
equal distribution of the produce raised at home—or n, to keep 
the population down to the proportion of the supplies of su But 
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in no one of these cases can we imagine rents soto decline, as to come to 
nothing at all: for, in every such case, the landlord would be entitled to 
some share of the produce for the use of his land, though the proportion of 
that share might and would vary according to the fluctuation of the cir- 
cumstances described. 





LETTERS FROM DUBLIN. 


We have now published two letters from Dublin, in, our Friendly Com- 
municator: and though they are from different hands, an intense curiosity 
seems to have been excited as to who are their authors. In Ireland there 
is more sensitiveness on these subjects than in England; and to this we 
attribute the rness with which these enquiries have been made. We 
have one general answer to them all, and this is, that an Editor must be very 
unworthy of confidence, if any person could induce him to betray, by any 
insinuations whatever, who were the writers of particular articles in his 
es. When writers choose of themselves to give their names to the pub- 
an shall never hinder them from so doing. When they prefer giving 
their thoughts anonymously, we shall never force them to do otherwise. We 
shall take all due care to be assured of the respectability of our informants, 
but leave it to themselves whether they shall make the world as well ac- 
uainted with them as we are. We may add, that the first letter was dis- 
figured by many A ma IO errors ; some of which arose from the small 
and indistinct writing-of the manuscript, some from the oversight of the 
rinter, and some from the hurry of getting the number through the press. 
e do not publish an errata, because few persons refer to such matters a 
second time; and all we have to say respecting the author is, that the 
conjectures respecting him, drawn from anything in the letter itself, are as 
likely to he erroneous as: otherwise ; so that we advise those who are the 
most.confident in their own judgments, to distrust themselves the most, in 
a matter where error is so easy to be fallen into, and where truth is so dif- 
ficult to attain. 





PLEASURES. OF STUDY. 


Learning raises up against us many enemies among the low, and more 
among the powerful, yet does it invest us with grand and glorious privi- 
leges, and confers on us largeness of beatitude. We venture on our stu- 
dies, and enjoy a society which we’alone can bring together. We raise no 
jealousy by conversing with one in preference to another: we give no 
offence to the most illustrious, by questioning him as Jong as we will, and 
leaving him as abruptly. Diversity of opinion raises no tumult in our 
presence; each interlocutor stands before us, ks, or is silent, and we 
adjourn or decide the business at our leasure. Nothing is past which we 
desire to be present: and we enjoy by anticipation somewhat like the 

wer, which I imagine we shall possess hereafter, of sailing on a wish 

‘rom world to world.—Landor. 


a —— 


FORCE OF PREJUDICE. 
As the petty fish which is fabled to P enaae the property of arresting the 
progress of the largest vessel to which it clings, even so may a single P sh 
judice, unnoticed or despised, more than thé adverse blast, or the 
calm, delay the bark of knowledge in the vast seas of time. 
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PRIVILEGES OF WOMEN IN THE OLDEN TIME- 


“ A woman is,” says an ancient writer, “exeluilod from all fowls (viz. 
from holding iands) as being useless and unskilful. For the lord cannot 
make any use of her assistance for military services, for which alone feuds 
were given. She cannot bear arms, which is the proper duty of a vassal ; 
and a woman cannot be admitted to the counsel of her lord, because she 
cannot keep silent on that which she hears.”—Gray on the Feudal Law. 





INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN THE PRESENT TIME. 


Tar utter subjection of women to the arbitrary will of man, is characteristic 
ef countries steeped in ignorance, barbarism, and tyranny. The elevation 
of woman to the intellectual dignity of man, is characteristic of countries 
blessed with knowledge, civilization, and liberty. Let the despotic nations 
of the East regard the tender sex as slaves only to their uncontrolled domi- 
nion. But let the free nations of Europe prove their superiority in justice, 
refinement, and religion, by sharing with that sex all the mental 

of which they are as capable as ourselves. If incompetent legislators 
make had Jaws, women are as deeply injured by their operations as men. 
If competent legislators secure good laws, women are as much benefited 
by the blessings they produce, as men; i thy of which, if even 
men alone were subject to the evil or the good, how could women be indif- 
ferent to the happiness of their husbands, fathers, brothers, or sons, of whom 
such men must consist? From the _ of woman np By hears the 
first accents of affection, and receives the first lessons of duty in tenderness 
and love. For the approbation of woman, the grown-up youth will under- 
take the boldest enterprise, and brave every difficulty of study, danger, 
and even death itself. To the happiness of woman, the man of maturer 
years will devote the best energies of his body and mind. And, from the 
soothing and affectionate regards of woman, the man who is become vene- 
rable by years, derives his chief consolation in life’s decline. Who, then, 
shall say, that the one half of the human race, and they confessedly the 
most virtuous, and the most amiable, may not be entrusted with an intel- 
ligence and an influence equal to our own? To them, when sorrow afflicts 
us, we consign half our sufferings, and they cheerfully relieve us by light- 
ening our burthen. To them, when joy delights, we give the half of our 
pleasures, and they as readily consent to share them. They lessen, by their 
sympathy, the pangs of all our privations,—and they increase, by their par- 
ticipation, the extasy of all our delights; they deserve, therefore, the full 
enjoyment of every privilege that it is in our power to confer on them— 
Buckingham.— Address to the Electors of Sheffield. 





MODESTY OF TRUE WISDOM. 


Tuer is, among the records of Newton, a sentence in the spirit of Shak- 
speare :—“ I don’t know what I may seem to the world; but, as to myself, 
I seem to have been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and diverting 
himself in now and then finding a smoother pebble, or a prettier shell, than 
ordinary, whilst the great Ocean of Truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 





*,* We hope to give a Seriptural Ilustrator in our next. 
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IMPUTATIONS ON MR. BUCKINGHAM'S CONDUCT: 
AS TO HIS PROPOSED VOYAGE. 


A varrety of public imputations and private insinuations havi 
been indulged in, by those whose time alin te been more fully 
employed than in misrepresenting what they might have accu 
known, if they had taken the direct mode of enquiring at the foun- 
tain-head : we embrace the earliest opportunity of filling up a vacant 
niche in our pages, by a very brief account of this matter: and that 
we may not be supposed to oe an ex parte statement, to serve 
our own cause, we insert the following extract from the public pro- 
ceedings of the latest Committee-Meeting held upon this subject:— 


At a meeting of the Committee for aero the Voyage of 
Mr. Buckingham, held at the Crown and Anchor, in the Strand, London, 
on Thursday, the 26th day of July, 1832— 


THE HONOURABLE LEICESTER STANHOPE, IN THE CHAIR. 
It was resolved, 


1. That Mr. Buckingham’s exertions to obtain the requisite degree of 
public support to carry his proposed voyage into execution, were continued 
almost without intermission for a period of more than a year, and conducted 
with zeal, energy, and discretion. 


2. That the inadequacy of the support obtained—arising, it is believed, in 
great measure, from the peculiar circumstances of the times—was the only 
cause of the proposed Voyage being relinquished. 


3. That in the expenditure necessarily incurred to carry forward the 
usual measures for giving pr blicity to the plan, and obtaining for it the 
utmost amount of aid, Mr. Buckingham had no controul whatever over 
the funds, no portion of them heing ever used or expended by any person, 
but with the sanction gnd by the order of the Committee, every check 
bearing the signatures of three of its members before presentation to the 
treasurer, Sir George Duckett, Bart, by whom alone the payments were 
made.* 


4. That the utmost frankness and fairness was observed in stating to 
every individual subscriber, by printed circular, the cause of the Voyage bein 
relinquished, and of giving to each the option of either receiving back 
contribution, or permitting the appropriation of the amount to the purchase 
of an Annuity for Mr. Buckingham’s life, in testimony of the services he 
had rendered to the public, and the sacrifices to which he had been sub- 
jected from his zeal in its cause. 


5. That with a view to concentrate the whole amount of the sa 
tions thus transferred by the assenting parties, it is desirable that the sums 
already subscribed for the purchase of this Annuity, be paid into the London 
bankers already appointed to receive the same, viz. Messrs. Smith, Payne, 
and Smiths, Messrs. Coutts and Co. and Messrs. Ransom and Co., for the 
purpose of Pea. the whole under the control of the noble and distin- 


guished individuals who have consented to act as Mr. Buckingham’s 





* ‘The following eleven Members of the Committee deposited their signatures 
with the Bankers, as those only authorized to sign any Drafts or Checks, without 
the signatures of three of whom, no Drafts or Checks were to be honoured, viz.— 
Leicester Stanhope—Ralph Watson—J. T. Rutt—Edward Harrison, M.D.—James 
Hutchinson-——R. L. Chance—Atex. M‘Konochie, R-N.—B. G. Babington, M.D.— 
Rowland Hill—George Fitzclarence (now Earl of Munster). 
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trustees, viz. Lord Durham, Lord Dover, Lord John Russell, Lord Milton, 
and Sir Thomas Denman. 

6. That an accurate List of the Subscribers to the Aunuity be prepared, 
and transmitted to each individual whose names shall appear thereon, with a 
request that they will make any revision that may be necessary, to prevent 
all future error or misconception as to names or amounts; and that Mr. 
Buckingham be authorized and requested by the Committee to carry this 
into execution with the existing Subscribers, and to procure such additional 
names as he may be able to do, transmitting to the Committee, from time 
to time, a report of such additions, for the speedy completion of the full 
and accurate List desired. 

(Signed) LEICESTER STANHOPE, Chairman. 


If then, there should be any Subscribers to this Fund who, from 
absence, change of residence, or any other cause, have not received 
the circular addressed to every individual whose name was on this List, 
and who desires any information on the subject, we beg to asspre 
them of our perfect readiness to submit to them the inspection of 
every particular, and court the minutest investigation into overt Bent 
of the whole, if they will simply do us the justice to examine before 
they condemn: and honor us with a written or a personal application 
at No. 16, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, to which immediate attention 
will be paid— 

For the rest,—as not a single sixpence of the whole amount eub- 
scribed has been appropriated to any other object than that directed by 
the individuals contributing it ; and as everything that has been done, 
has been by the order, pe with the sanction of the Committee, we 
here again publicly express our perfect readiness, to fulfil the wish of 
every individual Subscriber, with respect to his particular contribu- 
tion, that is, to return it to himself, or hand it over to any other ob- 
ject, just as he may deem fit: and even that portion which has been 
already transferred to the purchase of an Annuity, and for which we 
feel grateful to those who so applied it, we are prefectly ready to re- 
turn to the parties who desire it, or to apply to any other object which 
they may prefer. 

ume have been taken to ascertain the specific wishes of all the 

arties who were among the original Subscribers to the Voyage, both 
in London and the Country; and an accurate List of the whole will 
soon be published in a fature Number of the Parliamentary Review ; 
including those who entered their Names as Subscribers, but never 
paid the sums set down by them—those who paid their Subscriptions, 
and subsequently transferred them to the purchase of an Annuity— 
and those who paid, but subsequent! tore the sum to be re- 
turned to them—with a statement of the total amount in each case, 
and its final appropriation. 

If this should not be deemed sufficient, we shall only be in the 
condition in which many worthier men have been before us, namely, 
of having done every thing, that the most reasonable could desire, to 
give satisfaction to all; but having failed to satisfy the unreasonable, 
who form a part of every community, and whom nothing reasonable 
will satisfy, so that it is a waste of time to attempt it. 
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